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FOREWORD 


Tue addresses contained in this volume 
were delivered extempore and either re- 
ported stenographically or reproduced from 
sparse notes after delivery. The aim 
throughout was and is to strike a keynote 
—to arouse, challenge, encourage, or in 
some way stimulate to right choice and 
wise action. Realizing that many who 
heard these addresses and probably many 
more who will read them were at one time 
or another students in his classroom and 
therefore know him, the author feels that 
if he could compress into one sentence a 
personal message to these former pupils 
and present friends it would be simply 
this: Do as I have said but do better than I 


have done. 
Lon C. PRINCE. 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 





HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER 
PHARAOH’S QUESTION? 


A youne man, half fugitive and half 
pilgrim, has left his home in Beersheba and 
is traveling on foot toward Haran. He 
has just perpetrated a shrewd bit of du- 
plicity whose consequences have made 
advisable a temporary but quick departure. 
Untroubled in conscience, strong in his 
youth, eager and self-confident, he is going 
out into an uncertain and adventurous 
future. The first day’s journey has ended. 
The sun has gone down and night has 
gathered about the lonely wanderer. He 
is on the stony uplands of central Pales- 
tine. All around are great slabs of rock 
piled high in the air like some gigantic 
stairway. Leg-weary he throws himself 
upon the barren rocks and with a rough 
stone for his pillow he falls asleep. 

In early life we can sleep almost any- 
where and dream pleasant dreams. The 


future beckons fair and inviting. We are 
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carried by enthusiasm, buoyant with hope 
and energy. The skies are golden and a 
barren rocky land becomes enchanted 
ground. 

In his dream Jacob sees the massive 
stone staircase thronged with celestial forms 
ascending and descending, and hears the 
voice of God revealing his future destiny 
and assuring him that he shall return to 
his own country in peace and prosperity. 


Years many and long have passed since 
Jacob dreamed on the mountainside at 
Bethel. They have been years filled with 
a medley of experiences both sweet and 
bitter, of pain and peril, toil and tumult, 
struggle, victory, wealth and disappoint- 
ment. He is now an aged man standing 
in the presence of Pharaoh. His youth 
has been left far behind. His daydreams 
have been shattered, and to the question 
of the monarch, “How old art thou?” the 
patriarch answers in tones of deep pathos, 
“The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years; few and 
evil have the days of the years of my 
life been.” 
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‘How old are you?” Rather an abrupt 
question and decidedly personal. With the 
Chinese it is a mark of polite interest and 
good manners to ask your age. Perhaps 
it was so with the Egyptians. Jacob an- 
swered truthfully—at least we may infer 
that he didn’t add any fictitious figures to 
‘the score. Sensitiveness in the matter of 
age is one of the vanities usually imputed 
to women. The Hindus have a proverb 
that it is safer to pull the tail of a tiger 
than to remind a woman of her first gray 
hair, a feminine attitude which is not con- 
fined by geographical boundaries. A Celtic 
mother of American adoption said to her 
son, “Run across the street and ask how 
old Mrs. Casey. is,” meaning to inquire 
after her venerable neighbor’s health. But 
the boy put the emphasis on the wrong 
word and returned with the disconcerting 
answer, “Mother, Mrs. Casey says to tell 
you it’s none of your business how old 
she is.” 

Nor is the Hindu proverb limited by 
boundaries of sex. Glance through “Who’s 
Who” and notice how many of the sons 
of Adam decline to give their age and how 
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many others prevaricate about it. Marriage 
licenses are not always reliable and tomb- 
stones do not invariably tell the truth. 

Goethe made the quest of youth the 
starting point of Faust. There is an 
instinctive feeling in the soul that recoils 
from the thought of growing old, a reluc- 
tance to look the truth in the face—when 
the face begins to wrinkle. And so we 
refuse to admit the fact to record and 
strike out the testimony. But despite 
electric irons, face-lifting devices, beauty 
shops, and drug store complexions, advanc- 
ing age dims the eye, silvers the hair— 
where it leaves any hair to silver—and 
plows its deepening furrows. 

Pharaoh’s casual inquiry of Jacob sug- 
gests the question, What is the true meas- 
urement of age? One thing it is not—it © 
is not years. Time is an abstraction, it 
has no independent existence. It is merely 
a trick of the mind to relate objects and 
events to each other or to ourselves in 
experience. Let us employ a little meta- 
physics to prove this. A real veritable time 
such as we habitually think of must either 
stand or move. If it stands, past and 
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present coexist. If it moves, where does 
it move from, and where does it move to? 
It must leave a timeless void behind and 
move into a timeless void ahead. It is 
utterly impossible from such a literal point 
of view to harmonize past, present, and 
future. Things cannot exist in the past 
or in the future, for one is dead and the 
other is not yet born. The present can 
have no duration because according to the 
hypothesis it is only the timeless plane of 
separation between the other two. If we 
try to conceive of the present as having 
duration, we would have both past and 
future in it at once and forever or else 
interrupt the continuity of the temporal 
flow. If the present has no duration, 
things cannot exist at all. 

But while we may dissolve time in a 
plausible dialectic and contradict the testi- 
mony of the calendar, we cannot obviate 
the fact that something happens to us very 
similar to the ravages of age if we stay 
around long enough. That was a profound 
remark of a wise man when he said, ““Time 
is not the measure of life, life is the measure 
of time.” Some men are old at thirty, 
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others are young at seventy. Not long 
ago the warden of a large and representa- 
tive prison startled the public by stating 
that the great majority of inmates in that 
particular institution at the time they came 
there were under thirty years of age. The 
crime wave which has swept the country 
since the war is filling jails and lockups 
with boys and girls in their teens and 
early twenties. The oldest in crime may 
be the youngest in years. The average 
age of the Union soldier at the close of 
the Civil War was eighteen—the age of 
the average college freshman to-day. Boys 
in years, in fighting experience they were 
veterans. Alexander the Great conquered 
the known world and died before he was 
thirty-three. Hannibal and Napoleon each 
conquered Italy at twenty-five. The Prince 
of Condé and Marshal Turenne at twenty- 
two were the most illustrious generals of 
their time. Charles XII of Sweden was a 
distinguished military genius at eighteen. 
Pascal, one of the profoundest of French 
thinkers, composed his treatise on conic 
sections at sixteen. John Calvin wrote The 
Institutes of the Christian Religion at twenty- 
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seven. Raphael had decorated Rome with 
immortal masterpieces and was in his 
grave at thirty-six. Lafayette and Alexan- 
der Hamilton at nineteen and twenty 
respectively were Washington’s trusted mil- 
itary advisers. Charles James Fox and 
William Pitt were in Parliament at nine- 
teen, Peel at twenty-one, and Gladstone 
at twenty-two. Pitt at twenty-four was 
prime minister and the most powerful un- 
crowned head in Europe. Chatterton died 
at seventeen and Keats at twenty-five. 
Byron was a famous poet at twenty-four, 
the same age at which Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan produced The Rivals. At thirty- 
two Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence and Judge Story was a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Henry Clay was in the Senate at 
twenty-nine, contrary to the Constitution, 
and Bryan was thirty-six when he was 
nominated for the presidency. The Pil- 
grim Fathers are visualized as elderly men, 
but of the Mayflower’s hundred and two 
passengers only nine had reached the age 
of forty, and only two were fifty. The 
Pilgrim Mothers were even younger. The 
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convention which framed the Constitution 
of the United States was probably. the 
ablest body of men that ever assembled 
for any purpose whatever. Its dominating 
genius was a man of thirty. 

On the other hand the achievements of 
advanced age whether belated or continu- 
ous encourage the endeavor of those whose 
ambition has outrun their youth. Of the 
great quartet who fashioned the German 
Empire King William was seventy-three, 
Moltke seventy, and Roon sixty-seven. 
Bismarck was only fifty-five when the 
battle of Sedan sealed the fate of France, 
but he was still going strong when forced 
by a temperamental monarch to relinquish 
the chancellorship at seventy-five. Moltke 
died in the fullness of his powers command- 
ing the German army at ninety-one. John 
Quincy Adams established a reputation as 
an effective speaker when he was almost 
seventy. William de Morgan waited until 
he was sixty-seven before starting his 
career as a successful novelist. Leo XIII 
at ninety-three was the keenest intellect 
in Europe and the unquestioned master of 
its intricate diplomacy. Chauncey M. 
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Depew at about the same age is still chair- 
man of the board of directors of the New 
York Central. A congregation long accus- 
tomed to select its ministers from distin- 
guished preachers abroad recently called to 
its pulpit a man seventy years old to begin 
a new pastorate in the leading Protestant 
church in America. 

Such instances of strikingly early devel- 
opment and late fruitage, though apparently 
numerous, are, of course, very exceptional. 
Between the exploits of precocious youth 
at one extreme and those of an astonish- 
ingly vigorous senility at the other tower 
the mutiplied triumphs of middle age which 
parallel in genius and surpass in number, 
bulk, and momentum the _ distinctive 
achievements of both, marked by the 
courage of youth without its recklessness 
and the judgment of age without its 
timidity. 

Roosevelt expressed the desire to die 
at sixty-two—at that time the age at which 
army officers are retired from active duty— 
and he had his wish and a little better. Into 
those sixty years he packed three centuries, 
gauged by the life achievements of the 
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average man. The measure of life is in 
its content, not in its boundaries. The 
“oldest inhabitant” is very often the most 
useless inhabitant from his youth up. 
Every now and then the newspapers dig 
up some sesqui-centenarian who has estab- 
lished a long-distance record for futile 
existence into which only three factors 
have ever entered—whisky, tobacco, and 
total abstinence from the natural uses of 
water. Methusaleh reached the ripe age 
of nine hundred and sixty-nine years, but 
we are not told of a single thing he ever 
did. That’s a long time to do nothing. 
Prescriptions for rejuvenescence and the 
prolongation of life imply that age is a 
matter of glands and arteries, renewable or 
transferable by medical science and skill. 
Well, suppose you can renew physical vigor 
by the method now being advocated and 
employed by certain biological experimen- 
ters. ‘The essence of youth is optimism, 
idealism, enthusiasm, elasticity, and, above 
all, inexperience, for it is experience which 
quenches ardor and discourages confidence 
in self and faith in others. The essence of 
age is disillusionment and _ sophistication. 
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Rejuvenate the withered frame and cellular 
tissues of the octogenarian and he will 
look too young to blend in the landscape 
of old folks and be too old to enjoy the 
fellowship of young folks. Both youth and 
age are terms of the spirit. The man or 
woman who has sounded the depths and 
drunk of the bitter waters without allow- 
ing experience to destroy faith, efface ideals, 
or sour the heart possesses life without age. 

Nor is it very likely if people could live 
their lives over again, even with experience 
to guide them, that they would live them 
differently. Hawthorne in one of his charm- 
ing fantasies introduces us to four old per- 
sons who were invited by a fifth to witness 
and participate in an experiment of reju- 
venation. The party was composed of a 
bankrupt merchant, a venerable roué, a 
ruined politician, and a widow who had 
been a great beauty in her day. The 
three old men had been the widow’s lovers 
in their youth. The fifth old person was 
a physician and the host and mutual friend 
of the other four. The apartment where 
the experiment was to be conducted was 
well suited to the occult character of the 
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adventure. Dark book cases filled with 
musty parchments and dust-covered vol- 
umes lined the walls. In a corner of the 
dimly lighted room a closet with half- 
opened door revealed an antique skeleton. 
An ancient mirror singularly placed and of 
vague reflection extended from ceiling to 
floor. Rumor said that all the doctor’s 
deceased patients dwelt within its mys- 
terious verge and would stare him in the 
face whenever he looked into it. A small 
round table black as ebony stood in the 
middle of the room and on it a beautiful 
vase filled with a sparkling transparent 
liquid. This was nothing less than water 
from the Fountain of Youth which Ponce 
de Leon had failed to discover but which 
a friend of the doctor’s wintering in Florida 
had found and of which he had sent a 
specimen to the aged physician. Doctor 
Heidegger took a pressed and faded rose 
from the leaves of a heavy book and threw 
it into the vase. It had been given him 
by his promised bride more than half a 
century before to be worn at their wedding 
but she had died, gossips whispered by 
taking a dose of the doctor’s medicine, on 
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the eve of her wedding day. No sooner 
did the flower touch the elixir than it 
revived in the beauty of its crimson petals. 
The four old guests could hardly restrain 
their eagerness. ‘Give us some of this 
magic water that we may regain our van- 
ished youth!” they cried. The doctor filled 
four glasses but before allowing his friends 
to drink he suggested that with the expe- 
rience of a lifetime to direct them it would 
be well to draw up a few general rules for 
their guidance in passing a second time 
through the perils of youth, and thus be- 
come patterns of virtue and wisdom to 
all young people. To this they agreed. 
They drank the water and straightway their 
eyes grew clear and bright, the dark shades 
deepened among their silvery locks and the 
wrinkles disappeared. “We are young 
again!” they cried. Then they all began 
to run true to form. The merchant started 
to talk business, the politician to spout 
platitudes, the rejuvenated “sheik” to ap- 
praise the revived charms of the widow, 
who at once proceeded to flirt with all 
three. The men immediately fell to quar- 
reling—three young gallants vying with 
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each other for the favor of a beautiful girl. 
But the mirror is said to have reflected 
only the figures of three old, gray, withered 
grandsires ridiculously contending for the 
skinny ugliness of a shriveled grandam. 
In the fierce mélée the vase of precious 
elixir was overturned and broken. The 
water of youth possessed only a transient 
virtue. The delirium it created effervesced 
away and left only four bedraggled old 
people. Then said the doctor: “I bemoan 
it not. If the fountain of youth gushed 
at my very doorstep, I would not stoop 
to touch my lips to it; such is the lesson 
you have taught me.” But the doctor’s 
four friends had taught no such lesson to 
themselves. They resolved forthwith to 
make a pilgrimage to Florida and drink 
morning, noon and night from the fountain 
of youth. 


Youth is the period of voracious appe- 
tites, bounding pulses, and exuberant spirits, 
of roseate and limitless expectations, of 
physical freshness and power. But it is 
merely preparatory despite the occasional 
achievements of its exceptional performers. 
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Its happy characteristics are the compensa- 
tion for its irresponsibility and lack of 
power. The compensation of middle age 
is stability of purpose, the zest of accom- 
plishment, the satisfaction of matured out- 
look and understanding. The woman who 
carries over by meretricious arts the dewy 
freshness and perfume of the morning into 
an obviously late afternoon, not only de- 
stroys the distinctive charm that belongs 
to the meridian hours but raises the pre- 
sumption that she has shirked the duties 
that defy the heat and burden of the day. 
The morning-glory has no business to flour- 
ish when the sun is high. The dignity of 
wrinkles rebukes the soft passivity of the 
unlined face that never looked on sterner 
or more challenging scenes than the cos- 
metic paraphernalia of beauty shops and 
specialists. 

Statistics assert that the average life of 
Americans has increased ten to twelve 
years in the last quarter century—probably 
a misleading estimate, as the immense 
reduction of infant mortality adds a fic- 
titious length to the lives of those who 
reach maturity. It is an interesting and 
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encouraging fact if true, but its importance 
lies in the use we make of the longer lease. 
An editorial writer recently remarked: “It 
is a great thing to add years to our life. 
It is an infinitely greater thing to add life 
to our years.” Mere existence is not life. 
Existence is physical and depends upon 
energy that works in matter. Life is 
spiritual and depends upon energy that 
works in mind. A man who eats, sleeps, 
and works exists, but only he who thinks, 
feels, purposes, and aspires truly lives. 
Existence may very properly be measured 
by temporal boundaries—indeed, it can be 
measured by nothing else—but life can be 
measured only by content. 

The greatest life ever lived was closed 
on earth at thirty-three, but it has inspired 
the best and most permanent in literature, 
art, and useful accomplishment. It is revo- 
lutionizing human nature and recreating 
human society. A short life counted in 
years, it was long enough to generate more 
forward movements for the elevation of 
mankind than all other lives combined. 
Before Jesus came life was a longing, a 
mystery, a speculation, a burden or a 
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disappointment, according to how men 
looked at it and what they got out of it. 
Jesus made it a rich and boundless posses- 
sion. “I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.”’ He gave no argument for 
immortality and ignored the popular phi- 
losophy that divides life into sections in the 
present and future tenses. The thing which 
modern psychical research is trying to 
prove through trance mediums and special- 
ists in “spookology’’—conscious individual 
existence after death—he assumed. But 
conscious existence as a mere fact or state 
meant nothing to him and had no emphasis 
in his thought or teaching. It was the 
content, the quality, the direction of life 
that concerned him, not bare existence 
either physical or spiritual. He did not 
identify life with a physical body or hab- 
itat, and therefore he did not recognize or 
admit its divisibility into watertight com- 
partments. Life on this side of the grave 
and life on the other side are all of the 
same piece. He stressed the present and 
plainly taught its probationary character, 
that its debits and credits carry over into 
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the next world—not as an arbitrary con- 
dition but as a natural and inevitable 
sequence. A man’s life here determines 
his place and rating there, not because God 
is willing to give him only one chance, but 
because the chance compels the choice as 
to whether he will take it or leave it. 
Whatever course he elects he will probably 
continue to follow, and whether it is a 
right course or a wrong course the longer 
he follows it the less probability there is 
that he will ever change it or that he will 
ever desire to do so. The law of inertia 
is as true for the spiritual as it is for the 
material realm, as true for human nature 
as it is for the masses and particles of matter 
composing the physical universe. Just as 
the stone and the planet tend to maintain 
their state of rest or motion, so does the 
moral nature of every human being tend 
to pursue the upward or downward direc- 
tion which he voluntarily elects to follow. 
Hence the importance of the here and now 
—to get the right start. We may fall in 
with God’s ways, realize and accept our 
part in God’s progressive plan, turn our 
activities into voluntary and earnest co- 
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operation with his purposes. and thus get 
in on the right side of the spiritual law of 
inertia; or we may turn down the oppor- 
tunity, resist the influences that urge to- 
ward higher things, and thus get in on 
the wrong side of the law. But whichever 
course we adopt, as we begin so will we 
probably continue, and the consequences of 
our choice cannot help but be commensur- 
ate with its scope. | 


“The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 


“Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it gathered here: 
And, painted on the eternal wall, 
The past shall reappear. 


“Think ye the notes of holy song 
On Milton’s tuneful ear have died? 
Think ye that Raphael’s angel throng 
Has vanished from his side? 


“Oh, no! we live our lives again; 
Or warmly touched or coldly dim, 
The pictures of the past remain— 
Man’s work shall follow him.” 
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Popular philosophy identifies life with a 
physical body and a material environment 
and appraises its value in terms of health 
and circumstance. Jesus said, ““A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” Life is not 
made of things. It uses things but it is 
not made of them. The millionaire is not 
possessed of more life because he has more 
food, more clothes, more houses, more 
“things” generally than the rest of us. 
His real life does not consist of the things 
he can buy and own. He may not be able 
even to enjoy their use. A son of fortune 
afflicted with gout, dyspepsia, high blood 
pressure, and numerous lawsuits complained 
with whimsical exaggeration that he 
paid one half of his income to his physi- 
cian to keep himself out of the grave and 
the other half to his lawyer to keep out 
of jail. 

Jesus condemned the concentration of 
thought and effort on the pursuit of the 
common objects of desire and ambition, 
such as the stock with which the wealthy 
man in the parable filled his storehouses 
and the impedimenta of the rich young 
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ruler, not because they are bad but be- 
cause they are transitory. Their pasturage 
is local and temporary, and when it is 
exhausted the life that subsisted on it 
perishes. He who would save this life 
shall lose it. 

The ideals Jesus held up are faith, love, 
service—not only because they are good 
but because they are permanent. Having 
spiritual environment they are indestructi- 
ble, and when present scenes dissolve these 
possessions will still abide because they are 
grounded in the unchanging and imperish- 
able. He who would find this life shall 
keep it. 

Measured by the standard of Jesus, 
Pharaoh’s question takes a deep signifi- 
cance. Every one of us has had a birth- 
day this year or will have, provided we 
survive and unless we happen to have 
been born in leap year. Mere arbitrary 
divisions in themselves, the years be- 
come ascending stairs to great heights 
if they register true objectives faithfully 
and diligently pursued. How old art 
thou in the life Jesus came to reveal and 
impart? 
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“We live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, 
not breaths, 


In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


He most lives 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
Acts the best.”’ 


A PROPHET WHO HAD THE BLUES 


Tue prophet Elijah was in a bad jam 
and the situation looked dark. A weak 
man was on the throne and a strong 
woman behind it. The weak man feared 
him, the strong woman hated him. Thus 
both had the best—or worst—of motives 
for getting rid of an object of common 
antipathy. 

The father of Ahab, the weak king, was 
Omri, a pretender who seized the throne 
of Israel by force. The record says that 
he “did worse than all who were before 
him”—and they were a bad lot. Ahab 
was worse than Omri. He was a brave 
soldier but a vacillating ruler, a pliant 
instrument in the hands of the strong 
queen. Most of Ahab’s trouble was due 
to his wife. Jezebel was the daughter of 
the king of Phoenicia, and the great aunt 
of Dido, the founder of Carthage celebrated 
by Virgil. She and her family belonged 
to the old race of the Canaanites, whom the 
children of Israel had dispossessed of the 

31 
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land and with whom all affinity was strictly 
forbidden. 

Jezebel came as a bride to Samaria deter- 
mined not only to set up the worship of 
Baal in her own private chapel but to 
force it on the entire nation. She was one 
of those ferocious, indomitable and vin- 
dictive incarnations in female form who 
when elevated to power leave a terrible 
scar on the history of nations. What the 
Empress Irene was to Constantinople, what 
Catherine de’ Medici was to France, Jezebel 
was and more to Israel. Ahab can hardly 
be held accountable for marrying her—that 
was all arranged by the parents of the 
couple before the groom was old enough 
to have anything to say about the im- 
portant question of who should be his 
wife. Where he made his mistake was in 
giving her carte blanche to misrule in his 
name. His time and thought were absorbed 
in strengthening the national defenses and 
building and ornamenting palaces, and in 
these occupations he neglected the principal 
duty of a theocratic monarch which was to 
preserve the purity of the national religion. 
The rites of the Phcenician deity which 
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Jezebel was determined to instate in the 
place of Jehovah were unspeakably ob- 
scene, cruel, and inhuman. Ahab partici- 
pated in the worship and service of Baal, 
though not to the total exclusion of the 
God of Israel. He kept open the line of 
communication with the prophets of Jeho- 
vah in case it should be expedient to 
retreat. Ahab always had an eye to the 
main chance. 

Meanwhile Jezebel swept on with her 
ruthless policy of persecution. Prior to her, 
paganism had been rather tolerant than 
bigoted or repressive—probably because 
there was little to rouse its apprehension 
and therefore no call for aggressive meas- 
ures of propaganda or defense. To Jeze- 
bel is attributed the unenviable distinction 
of being the first sovereign in history to 
employ systematic religious persecution 
and methods anticipating the ecclesiastical 
inquisitions of the Middle Ages. Eight 
hundred and fifty priests and priestesses of 
Baal fed at her table. Like the Earl of 
Strafford of later times, her motto was 
“thorough.” She broke down the altars 
of Jehovah, dispersed his worshipers, and 
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succeeded so well in exterminating his 
prophets that Elijah thought he was the 
only one left. Jezebel was about as fond 
of Elijah as Mary Queen of Scots was of 
John Knox, whose prayers she ‘feared 
more than an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men.” With Jezebel it was hatred 
rather than fear—she left fear to Ahab. 
Apparently she was afraid of nothing— 
least of all, her uxorious, weak, and vacil- 
lating consort, who could generally be de- 
pended upon to obey orders from the head 
of the house. 


A period of moral and religious degener- 
acy or profound spiritual depression usually 
produces a great reformer or some counter- 
expression of evangelistic zeal. So it was 
when Bernard of Clairvaux flayed the — 
profligacy of the Benedictine orders; when 
the English Puritans protested the moral 
laxity of their day; when John Wesley 
rebuked and stemmed the godless material- 
ism of the eighteenth century. It is a 
damning commentary on a human life to 
say that any man or woman is linked with 
the great and worthy only by the correla- 
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tion of contrasting qualities and deeds. 
Such is the ignoble distinction of Ahab 
and Jezebel. In the reign of this recreant 
and vicious pair, when all Israel was given 
over to idolatry and sensuality, there ap- 
peared one of the ruggedest, most incan- 
descent and romantic characters in history. 
Such a moral monstrosity as Jezebel both 
necessitates and explains such an apostolic 
zealot as Elijah. The loftiest and sternest 
spirit of the true faith confronts the proud- 
est and fiercest spirit of paganism. 

Elijah’s grandeur borrows nothing from 
artifice or extraneous source; it is in himself 
alone. 

“T am a man,” says the wild Highlander 
in Rob Roy. 

“A man—that is a very brief descrip- 
tion,” rejoins Frank Osbaldistone. 

“Tt will serve for one who has no other 
to give,” the outlaw answers. “He who 
is without name, without friends, without 
coin, and without country is still at least 
a man; and he that has all these is no 
more.” In vast isolation and splendid self- 
dependency Elijah breaks and towers above 
the monotonous skyline in the height of 
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his fearless manhood. He stood not on 
the order of his going. He would appear 
abruptly and vanish with inexplicable sud- 
denness; none knew whence he came or 
whither he went. Like John the Baptist, 
who came long centuries afterward, he was 
a burning torch, his public life an earth- 
quake, the man a sermon, the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. 

Tradition describes Elijah as a man of 
short stature and rough, stern visage, un- 
barbered and untailored in his general 
aspect, bare-legged and clad with a single 
garment of sheep or camel skin. His 
appearance where the population thronged 
no doubt disturbed and scandalized the 
soft luxuriant devotees of Egyptian and 
Phoenician fashion. Like all original and 
striking personalities, he had his imitators. 
It is a mark of commonplace and mediocre 
minds to ape the idiosyncrasies of the great 
and famous. When T. De Witt Talmage 
was in the heyday of his popularity, his 
congregations the largest on five continents, 
ambitious small fry swarmed in his track 
who reproduced with studied exactness the 
awkward gestures, the raucous voice, the 
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ungainly eccentricities of the noted 
preacher, but without his inspiration and 
therefore without his success. If they had 
had any genius of their own, they would 
never have imitated anybody. So the 
peculiarities of the Tishbite reformer be- 
came the vogue in later and safer times 
with ambitious but sterile prophets, who 
with shaggy manes and startling garb but 
with nothing original or valuable to say, 
infested town and countryside until they 
became such a pest that Zechariah, the 
spiritual overseer of his day, had to warn 
the public to beware of these masquerad- 
ing shams. 

There was a long period of drought and 
consequent famine in Israel and the king 
blamed it on the prophet. One day by 
design Elijah met Ahab face to face. Ahab 
was first in mutual salutation. 

‘Art thou he that troubleth Israel?” 

Elijah was not in the least perturbed. 

“T have not troubled Israel; but thou 
and thy father’s house.” 

Elijah is in a good strategic position. 
He resolves to have a showdown. Let the 
question be settled once and for all who 
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is to be the God in Israel. The false gods 
must be publicly exposed and the worship 
of Jehovah restored. He challenges the 
king to summon the false priests and the 
people for a competitive test by fire of the 
merits of Judaism and paganism. Ahab 
accepts—he does not dare to do anything 
else—and issues the proclamation. The 
crowd turns out in the mingled spirit of 
curiosity and sport, attracted by the pros- 
pect of an extraordinary spectacle. Elijah 
addresses them. 

“How long halt ye between two opinions? 
if the Lord be God, fallow him; but if Baal, 
then follow him.” 

The fickle mob with probably very little 
interest in the question at stake boister- 
ously signifies assent. A contest of any 
sort, gay or grave, is a sporting proposition 
to the crowd, whether it is a fistic en- 
counter in the stadium of the Sesqui- 
Centennial, a murder trial in New Jersey, 
a close election at the polls, a debate in 
the Senate on international debts, or a 
fundamentalist-modernist clash in an eccle- 
siastical synod or conference. But the 
event about to transpire on Mount Carmel 
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is of tremendous import. It is moral 
purity and national faith, fugitive but un- 
afraid, against intrenched and _ powerful 
superstition, fanatical, unhallowed, and 
cruel. Baal has the advantage of numbers, 
organization, prestige, and the conditions 
of the trial. As the Sun-god, the god of 
fire, he ought to meet a fire test with 
promptness and facility. Elijah, well aware 
of the subtle tricks of priestcraft, super- 
vises the construction of the altar to make 
sure no hidden mechanism is inserted to 
frustrate the prophet’s purpose. The wily 
priests, baffled by Elijah’s shrewd precau- 
tions, hoodwink the watching multitude 
by simulated frenzies, but after twelve 
hours of strenuous vocal and gymnastic 
humbug subside in sullen defeat. 

The incidents and sequel of the contest 
on Mount Carmel need no recital. The 
people, infuriated by the now demonstrated 
fraud of the false priests, fall upon the four 
hundred and fifty and slay them to the 
last man—Elijah very likely taking a hand 
in it himself, for he had a stout arm, 
a tempestuous spirit, and much provoca- 
tion. It was not a sensitive or punctilious 
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age, and the summary disposal of the 
self-exposed charlatans accorded with the 
half-anarchistic character of the times. 
One thing is reasonably certain—had not 
Elijah prevailed that day, the lecherous 
apostasy so violently stayed would have 
obliterated the name of Israel from the 
annals of nations. 

Flushed with success, confident now that 
the worship of Jehovah will be re-estab- 
lished in the land, Elijah on foot accom- 
panies Ahab fifteen miles back to his 
capital, running before the chariot of the 
king and keeping pace with the swift and 
fiery horses as they race to anticipate the 
rapidly approaching storm about to break 
the three years’ drought. How he would 
have smashed track records if he had been 
a modern college athlete! But a shock 
awaits him at Samaria. Ahab is soon 
closeted with the wife and pours into her 
avid ears the story of the day’s events. 
The tiger-spirit, never passive, is roused 
to an outburst of revengeful fury. We 
can imagine the tongue-lashing that casti- 
gated his ears in return, rich in expletives 
and personalities, punctuated with sting- 
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ing reminders that “It would never have 
happened if I had been there’—which was 
very likely true. Despite the late hour and 
the inclement night Jezebel instantly set 
in motion her plans to “get” Elijah, first 
dispatching a vitriolic threat to the object 
of her wrath. “So let the gods do to me, 
and more also, if I make not thy life as 
the life of one of them by to-morrow about 
this time.” In her way Jezebel was as 
deadly in earnest as Elijah. Baal might 
be defeated but not she. Don’t be too 
contemptuous of this normally leonine 
prophet because he was frightened by a 
woman. ‘Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” And what a woman! Cleopatra, 
Lucretia Borgia, Lady Macbeth, Catherine 
di Medici and Milady of The Three Muske- 
teers, combined in their worst aspects in 
Jezebel. But her tactical blunder in warn- 
ing Elijah by a threat foiled her wrathful 
scheme by giving him a chance to escape 
which he was not slow to seize. He had 
already engaged that day in strenuous 
moral and physical battle; then he had run 
fifteen miles to Samaria, keeping pace with 
the swiftest horses in the kingdom. Now, 
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without stopping to rest, he girds up his 
loins and flees ninety-five consecutive miles 
to Beersheba; and not pausing even there, 
he goes a day’s journey further into the 
wilderness. Then, flinging himself down 
under a juniper tree, literally “all in,’ he 
wilted and prayed to die. “It is enough; 
now, O Lord, take away my life; for I am 
not better than my fathers.” 


Elijah was not the only man who has 
wanted to die. Perhaps many of us have 
felt at times that if we could know the 
sun would never rise on another day for 
us, we would hail the fact not with resig- 
nation but with immeasurable relief. There 
are two plausible reasons for wanting or 
being willing to die. One is failure, the 
other is success; colossal failure which 
leaves us stunned, prostrated, paralyzed to 
the point where there seems to be no 
further use in living; success in some dis- 
tinctive and important labor, ours alone 
in a peculiar sense, so that, exhausted by 
achievement and conscious of its comple- 
tion, there seems to be no further necessity 
for living. But with most persons who 
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“wish they were dead” the sentiment is 
merely the verbal flash of petulant dis- 
content. At most they mean that they 
would like temporarily to quit their jobs. 
Give them a real chance to die and they 
will jump back with an alacrity that sug- 
gests anything but a desire to explore the 
mysterious bourne whence no definite intel- 
ligence has as yet come back that the 
next world is any easier than this one for 
people who quit before they are through. 
There was another fugitive prophet in 
Bible times who reclined under a tree, or, 
rather, a castor-oil plant, and wished to 
die, but his plight was very different from 
Elijah’s. Jonah fled to escape doing God’s 
work. Elijah fled to escape the vengeance 
of the enemies of God’s work which had 
been only too thoroughly done, and to 
preserve his life for yet more effective 
labors in the same high cause. Elijah was 
discouraged because the accomplishment of 
a vast purpose seemed hopelessly defeated 
by malevolent agencies too powerful to 
resist. Jonah was merely “peeved” because 
Nineveh repented in time to escape destruc- 
tion, thereby causing his prestige to pale 
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as a prognosticator of events, and because 
the sun blistered his head. 

With the man who totally submerges 
himself in his appointed work and toils 
unselfishly and indefatigably for its tri- 
umph, the very fullness of his self-efface- 
ment not only makes him count his life 
as nothing against the cause he serves, 
but in the failure of his effort creates a 
despondency which welcomes death not 
because life in itself has become a burden, 
but because it seems to him that his use- 
fulness and power to serve have been 
destroyed with the cause that is lost. At 
Spottsylvania the Confederate army was 
cut in two, and through the breach the 
Union forces poured like a swollen torrent 
through a broken milldam. Realizing that 
his army was at that moment in such 
imminent peril that only a counter-move- 
ment quick, impetuous, and decisive, could 
save it, General Lee placed himself in 
front of his broken lines, resolved to lead 
the charge in person and save the day if 
necessary at the sacrifice of his own life. 
It was the consecration of a great soul to 
an appointed task and trust. At Appo- 
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mattox the overburdened spirit of Lee 
recurred to that momentous hour and la- 
mented that he had not been permitted to 
lose his life in that furious charge at 
Spottsylvania. It was the dire extremity 
of the same heroic and unselfish soul over- 
whelmed by the South’s supreme disaster 
which his consecrated genius had proved 
powerless to avert. | 


Elijah’s despair was no doubt partly due 
to physical causes. He had packed enough 
action into one day to exhaust a superman. 
After the strenuous contest at Carmel in 
which his own right arm had probably 
played a vigorous part, he had run fifteen 
miles neck and neck with the king’s horses. 
That same night he had started on a 
ninety-five mile hike, and not stopping 
even when that mileage had been torn off 
he had pushed on at a rapid pace into the 
wilderness for yet another day. All this 
time he had taken no food. We may be 
immortal spirits but at present we inhabit 
a world which is physically conditioned, 
and we cannot safely ignore or neglect the 
claims of the bodies terrestrial. No man 
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can do his best when he is in bad physical 
shape. The effect of dyspepsia on dis- 
position claims illustration in Carlyle, and 
Lincoln’s chronic melancholy may have 
been due to a bad liver—at least some mod- 
ern doctors are of that opinion. 

Then, too, Elijah was suffering from 
mental reaction. The strain of. the test 
at Carmel must have been terrific. Inci- 
dents abound to show the temporarily 
sustaining power of tense emotion to carry 
through an ordeal of arduous preparation 
or performance, where the body seems the 
automatic servant of the will conscious of 
neither hunger nor fatigue. The mother 
tends her stricken child by day and night 
for weeks on end supported by anxiety, 
hope, and resolution. The football player 
fights on unmindful of his bruises. The 
orator lifts his audience by the psychic 
levitation of combined eloquence and 
thought. But when the child is con- 
valescent, the game is lost or won, the 
hypnotized assembly has dispersed, then 
comes the reaction. The indefatigable 
mother surrenders to nature’s inexorable 
demand; the overwrought athlete cries; the 
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orator sinks into a depression as deep as 
his flight was high. 

Another contributory cause to Elijah’s 
state of mind was his lack of mirthful 
humor. What humor he possessed was of 
the grim, sardonic kind, as when he jibed 
the frantic priests of Baal for the deafness 
or indifference of their god and urged, 
“T,ouder—perhaps he is asleep.” But he 
was deficient in that philosophic humor 
which seasons adversity to endurable flavor. 
Elijah could never have viewed misfortune 
from the angle of the schoolboy who was 
soundly thrashed for a misdemeanor com- 
mitted by another and kept laughing loudly 
through the painful process of chastise- 
ment. When the teacher asked him what 
he found so funny about it, the boy replied 
between explosions of mirth, “Why, you 
are flogging the wrong boy!” 

There was an element of humor present, 
tragic and desperate as the situation was. 
Mark Twain would have appreciated it— 
at a distance. A sense of humor is the 
mark of a tranquil mind. Reformers, of 
all men, need it most. Without it you 
are apt to take your work and yourself 
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too seriously—particularly yourself. To an 
egotist the last is impossible—which is 
perhaps the reason why the egotist is never 
a humorist. The most you can do for a 
man who is devoid of this invaluable quality 
is to feel sorry for him. The burdened 
heart of Lincoln often found relief in comic 
stories, sometimes to illustrate a really 
somber phase of his own serious problems. 
He told such a story at a cabinet meeting 
during the dark days of the Civil War. 
One of the members frowningly said, “I 
don’t see, Mr. President, how you can tell 
a story at a time like this.” Looking 
straight at him the President replied: 
“Mr. Secretary, I have no manner of doubt 
that I carry this thing many times heavier 
than all of you put together. But for 
these stories, I would die.” 

But more than this, Elijah’s desolation 
rooted in loneliness, in lack of human 
sympathy and understanding, and most of 
all in the oppressive consciousness of utter 
and seemingly irretrievable failure. “I, I 
only remain.” This has been no strange 
experience in the lives, no unfamiliar cry 
upon the lips of leaders of forlorn hopes, 
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driven by duty to vain assaults upon im- 
pregnable fortresses, and into exposure on 
artillery-swept fields whence all but they 
had fled; single-handed champions of causes 
just and righteous but lost before they 
were launched. Any man who has dared 
give voice to vital but unpalatable truths, 
to denounce the exploitations of predatory 
wealth or power; who has tried to feed 
heavenly manna to appetites that lusted 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and had his 
actions misunderstood and his motives mis- 
represented by those whose children will 
yet build monuments to the prophets whom 
the fathers stoned; any man who has 
played the réle of Moses or Elijah on 
howsoever small a scale has felt the heart 
anguish of isolation. 

Even more staggering and acutely pain- 
ful is the quick reverse from almost real- 
ized success to overwhelming defeat and 
failure. So it was with Elijah. Just as 
the supreme object of his whole life seemed 
to be gained—victory over the priests of 
Baal and Israel’s return to the worship of 
Jehovah—in the instant of his triumph the 
standard is wrenched from his grasp and 
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his forces put to rout. The disappointment 
is too great for even this iron-nerved 
prophet. For a moment his sustaining 
faith wavered and his sublime purpose 
broke. “I am not greater than my 
fathers.”” Of what avail now is it that 
Moses delivered the people from bondage; 
that Joshua led them into the promised 
land; that Gideon conquered and Samuel 
counseled; of what avail now the right- 
eousness of David and the wisdom and 
splendor of Solomon? Failure has swal- 
lowed it all. Here is the end of their work 
as well as mine—the despotism of Jezebel 
and a nation of apostates. 

That was a bad state of mind. Let’s 
see how Elijah got out of it. The thing 
he stood most in need of was sleep. You 
can’t even eat when you’re as tired as 
Elijah was. After he slept he ate, and 
then he felt better. Rest and food will do 
a good deal for a discouraged man. They 
put Elijah on his feet. But discouragement 
is not merely a matter of being tired and 
hungry and nervously exhausted. His body 
needed rest and refreshment, but his spirit 
needed a lesson, and this God gave him 
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from the world of nature which he loved. 
It was natural that Elijah should spiritually 
find himself in some sort of revelation or 
suggestion arising out of contact with those 
powerful elementary forces with which his 
solitary life had made him familiar. So 
God speaks to all of us—conveys his 
meanings and makes known his will— 
under the guise of familiar experiences, 
scenes, and duties. And Elijah may have 
learned from the hurricane, the earthquake, 
the lightning, and the voiceful stillness 
which succeeded them speaking within his 
own soul, that God’s gentler agencies are 
more potent and more expressive of his 
inmost nature than the tempestuous man- 
ifestations of his physical power; that light 
and warmth and percolating rains accom- 
plish more than howling tempests; that 
love is mightier than force, and patience 
must have its perfect work. Elijah was 
in a hurry; he wanted to reform Israel 
overnight. God follows the law of slow 
processes in all departments of his activ- 
ities. It is not the titanic upheavals of 
nature that have molded the fashion of 
her face and form as much as the arduous 
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continuity of less boisterous forces. It is 
not the spasmodic violence of human am- 
bition, wrath, or passion that has wrought 
the mighty transformations of history, but 
the undercurrents and ceaseless play of 
quiet influences. The greatest story ever 
conceived or enacted is the patience and 
perseverance of God’s persisting struggle to 
win the heart of man. 

Perhaps these were not the subjects of 
Elijah’s conscious meditations as he com- 
muned with the still small voice, but they 
hold true and they will do for us. Anyhow, 
he got a fresh supply of faith and courage 
—the things he most needed. He learned 
that there were seven thousand yet in 
Israel who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal when he thought himself the solitary 
servant of Jehovah, and that God had a 
man in mind who would take his place 
when Elijah was through. 

We all arrive some time under the juniper 
tree when we must do one of two things 
—either quit or go on. “The kingdom of 
heaven cometh not with observation.” And 
because that is its way and we comprehend 
it not, we lose heart and bewail the deca- 
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dency of the times, the “failure” of Chris- 
tianity, and the laxity of the morals and 
manners of the young. There is a good 
deal in the situation to warrant concern 
over the outlook for church and state and 
youth. But the times have always been 
more or less out of joint, while the main 
trouble with Christianity is that it has 
never been fairly and persistently tried. 
As for youth, its manners and morals leave 
much to be desired; its manners are 
startling, but, making due allowance for 
scandal, its morals are probably no worse 
than ours were when the frivolities of the 
present middle-aged excited the disappro- 
bation of their elders. There are always 
seven thousand who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal. The trouble with them is 
that they refuse to show themselves until 
it is safe, and when it is safe they are 
generally superfluous. The proverb that 
‘it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world” is hardly true; there are all kinds 
of people in the world, but the world could 
get along very well without a good many 
of them. There is the Elijah type—the 
fearless but discouraged leader; the Ahabs 
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and Jezebels, the evil geniuses of the 
righteous; the professional servants of mam- 
mon, like the four hundred and fifty priests 
of Baal; the seven thousand who refuse to 
bow the knee but who keep out of sight; 
and the complaisant multitude who are for 
the winner whoever he may be. And 
government represents even as society in- 
cludes them all, the followers of Baal and 
the followers of Jehovah. It has to be so 
under the law of the land; government 
would not be representative otherwise. It 
complicates the problem for the reformer 
but the leaven of righteousness will convert 
the lump into wholesomeness in the end. 
It takes time, and above all patience and 
faith—the patience that endures with quiet 
determination in the face of discourage- 
ment, the faith that bides God’s time with- 
out doubting the triumph of God’s purpose. 

Last and best of all, God gave Elijah 
a job to show that he wasn’t through with 
him, a big job in its implications and con- 
sequences. He was to abolish the dynasties 
of Syria and Israel, anoint new rulers for 
both countries and a successor for himself. 
The new king of Syria invaded and pun- 
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ished Israel, and the new king of Israel 
destroyed Ahab and Jezebel, while Elisha 
proved to be a prophet who “carried on” 
quite as effectively though no more faith- 
fully than the fiery Tishbite reformer. 
Elijah had overestimated his own impor- 
tance. There is no such thing as an 
indispensable man—the worker may resign 
or die but the work goes on. This is not 
flattering to pride, but it is so. Elisha was 
not so romantic a figure as Elijah, not so 
spectacular or striking. He would not have 
furnished as good newspaper copy if they 
had had a sensational press in that day, but 
his influence surpassed Elijah’s in Israel 
and outside. 

But while we may not be indispensable, 
it by no means follows that we are not 
needed. We need God, but God needs 
us, and this is the most stimulating and 
inspiring truth in life. God’s work in the 
world is bound to be done. He offers us 
the high privilege of co-operating in his 
purposes. If we do not accept, someone 
else will. If we work awhile and decide 
to stop, he will find someone to take our 
place. If we stick to it and do the best 
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we can as long as we can, he will give us 
an honorable discharge and provide a capa- 
ble successor. God won’t stop using us as 
long as he has something for us to do, and 
he will have something for us to do as long 
as we are willing and able to do it. We 
can’t quit until he is through with us. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, disappointed in his 
cherished ambitions, premature victim of 
disease, came down to the close of a brief 
life which bore the outward symptoms of 
failure. At the gates of death his tired 
but dauntless spirit paused to send back 
this heartening message to all fighters who 
strive without the encouragement of vis- 
ible results. 


“Say not, “The struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain; 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain.’ 


“If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be through yon smoke concealed 
Your comrades chase even now the flyers, 
And but for you possess the field. 


“For while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
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oe silent, flooding in, the main. 
“And not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 


In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward look! the land is bright.” 


THE SYMBOL THAT BECAME 
A FETISH 


Tue Temple at Jerusalem though pri- 
marily a place of worship was also a sort 
of national museum and patriotic shrine. 
Among its sacred relics was the brazen 
serpent which Moses had “lifted up” in 
the wilderness. During a thousand years 
it had been preserved, first as a simple 
memorial, later as an object of supersti- 
tious reverence honored with ceremonial 
rites and burning incense. When Hezekiah 
came to the throne he determined to de- 
stroy all traces of the idolatrous practices 
which had corrupted the faith and morals 
of Israel, beginning with the chief object 
of worship, the brazen serpent. Disre- 
garding the antiquity of the relic and its 
historic associations, braving the fanati- 
cism of priests and rabble, he publicly 
broke it in pieces. To emphasize his con- 
tempt for the relic he called it “Nehush- 
tan”’—a worthless bit of brass. 

The dress, customs, manners, and ideas 
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of one age often look strange, absurd, or 
grotesque to another, even when it is a 
mere difference in form cloaking similar 
or identical truth or error. The crass 
materialism of the practice which Hezekiah 
attacked was spiritually offensive and intel- 
lectually absurd. But people who live in 
glass houses should be careful how they 
heave bricks. As a symbol of superstition 
the brazen serpent would not be a total 
misfit in the twentieth century. Despite 
the advance of science and the self-com- 
placency of a generation which, like all 
others, esteems itself the chosen ‘their of 
all the ages in the foremost files of Time,” 
this is a superstitious age—as all ages have 
been. 

Astrologers, stargazers, and soothsayers 
do a bigger business right here in twentieth- 
century America than their ancient proto- 
types ever did in the palmy days of the 
Chaldean mysteries and the oracles of pagan 
Greece. Their clientele pours in an endless 
stream which has its source in perennial 
superstition and its exit in the swollen 
coffers of the high priests and priestesses 
of quackery. 
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The noted Madame de Thebes recently 
died in Paris leaving a large fortune de- 
rived from the clandestine patronage of 
crowned heads and sceptered statesmen. 

A well-known palm-reader and fortune- 
teller not long ago exposed in a magazine 
article over his own signature the utter 
fraud and humbug of his profession, and 
then made the shrewd and impudent pre- 
diction that what he had written would 
not in the least diminish his receipts, for 
nothing—not even his own confession— 
could shake the faith of his dupes in the 
genuineness of his supernatural pretensions. 
He is still doing business at the “same old 
stand,” New York nine months in the 
year and Atlantic City from July to Sep- 
tember. I saw his sign on the boardwalk 
only a month ago, though I did not pass 
under it to employ his professional services. 

I know an educated gentleman who 
undertook a journey on Friday, the thir- 
teenth. A pickpocket stole his purse, he 
broke his eyeglasses, and lost his false 
teeth—and blamed it all on the accursed 
combination of the ill-fated day and the 
unlucky number. 
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-T am going to talk to you about idolatry, 
not as superstition, but, rather, as mis- 
placed emphasis on intellectual or spiritual 
attachments. 


Originally a symbol of truth, the brazen 
serpent became a means of religious and 
spiritual degradation. In itself it was as 
innocent when Hezekiah broke it in pieces 
in the Temple as it was when Moses lifted 
it up in the wilderness for the healing of 
the people, and intrinsically just as power- 
less to work ill as an idol as it had been 
to work good as a symbol. “Things” have 
no moral quality. Walt Whitman said, 
“There is poetry in everything.” But he 
was wrong; there is poetry in nothing—that 
is objective. Poetry, or the lack of it, is 
in the man. You will see just as much 
poetry or just as much sentiment in things 
as you have in yourself, no more, no less. 
Similarly, “things” are neither good nor 
bad. ‘There was no more moral guilt. in 
the assassin’s pistol that took the life of 
Abraham Lincoln than there would have 
been virtue in the same weapon if it had 
been used to shoot a mad dog. The thirty 
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pieces of silver which Judas received as 
the price of his treachery were intrinsically 
as innocent as the coin which Jesus ex- 
tracted from the mouth of a fish to pay 
his taxes with. The brazen serpent was a 
symbol of God in the wilderness because 
the people who looked at it saw God in 
the background. It was an idol in the 
Temple because the people had forgotten 
all about God and saw only an object of 
mysterious potency in its own right. But 
it was the people who had changed, not 
the brazen serpent. 

There is a kind of veneration for material 
relics which roots in creditable and alto- 
gether beautiful sentiment. The reverence 
for such things will never be eradicated as 
long as tenderness and affection live in 
the human heart. What son or daughter 
would part with mother’s Bible, perhaps 
with a withered flower from her burial 
wreath pressed between its pages, possi- 
bly unread? The playthings once fondled 
by childish hands long since dust abide in 
the household as priceless treasures. 

So with historic relics, sanctified by that 
admiration for achievement and for human 
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greatness and goodness which is akin to 
love. What student of literature would 
not prize the autograph of Shakespeare? 
What lover of art would not delight to 
sit for a moment in the famous chair at 
Antwerp that held Rubens when he painted 
“The Descent from the Cross”? What 
astronomer, though accustomed to sweep 
the firmament with the strongest lens in 
the greatest modern observatory, would 
not gladly gaze for an instant through the 
simple telescope in Florence through which 
Galileo first glimpsed the wonders of the 
heavens? What tourist to Valley Forge 
fails to visit Washington’s headquarters 
with its store of Revolutionary relics? 
What schoolboy can view the battle flags 
in the State House without a conscious 
thrill? What most attracted thousands of 
Americans at the Sesqui-Centennial? Not 
the buildings, not the proud exhibit of 
wealth or enterprise or ingenuity, but the 
Liberty Bell, the house of William Penn in 
Fairmount Park, the Constellation at her 
ancient. moorings. 

The natural interest and legitimate value 
of such things lie wholly in their associa- 
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tion. I confess to very little sympathy 
for that meticulous regard for visible me- 
morials which preserves the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States under glass in safe deposit 
vaults, and every day violates the spirit 
of liberty embodied in the one and the 
spirit of law embodied in the other. Read 
the Declaration of Independence in the 
light of modern facts. Some of its heaviest 
indictments may be hurled against more 
than one domestic tyrant of our own day 
without the alteration of a syllable. The 
only adequate way to memorialize such 
virtues and services as the “fathers” pos- 
sessed and rendered is to take increased 
devotion to the same high ends they 
sought to establish and to which they 
pledged “‘their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor.” On the other hand, 
no man and no set of men are good enough 
or great enough or wise enough to legislate 
for unborn generations or mete bounds to 
future growth—not even when they wear 
ruffled shirts and silver shoe-buckles and 
sign a time-hallowed charter or frame a 
constitution. The need of the age, not the 
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antiquity of an institution or the sanctity 
of a name, must validate all legacies of 
the past or we become the shackled slaves of 


“those dead but sceptered sovereigns who 
still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


There is a school of shallow criticism 
which would destroy the significance of 
historic relics by destroying the reputation 
of historic characters. They say they are 
smashing idols, but in reality they are 
shattering ideals. What stimulus or inspi- 
ration would there be in a pilgrimage to 
Mount Vernon if he who made Mount 
Vernon a patriotic shrine was, as some 
would have us believe, only a “profane, 
irreligious, pleasure-loving man,” or, as 
others have held, a soldier without genius 
and a statesman without inspiration? It 
may be that to young America of to-day 
Washington is only a steel engraving, as 
Ingersoll described him a generation ago. 
But if I must choose between a steel 
engraving and a caricature as a portrait 
of the father of his country, I’ll choose 
the steel engraving every time. 
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It is a serious thing when some flippant 
and slanderous iconoclast tears the drapery 
from the shoulders of a sculptured ideal, 
but it is nothing short of tragic when a 
living ideal, caught in an unguarded mo- 
ment in some unworthy act, proclaims 
himself ‘“Nehushtan’’—a worthless bit of 
brass. 

Not long ago a noted ball-player was 
arraigned at the bar of justice in Chicago 
on a charge involving selling out a pro- 
fessional game. In the legal inquisition 
this particular player offered neither tears 
nor excuses. Perhaps he thought of base-— 
ball as a cold-blooded business proposition. 
The owner made money. The crowds who 
paid admission always demanded their 
money’s worth. Spectators bet on the 
games and threw bottles when they lost. 
But here, beyond the grill of justice, was 
something else: boys—hundreds of them— 
boys who played ball in back lots, boys 
who went to see the White Sox play 
whenever they had the price of a seat in 
the bleachers, boys who never saw a pro- 
fessional game but who knew the records 
of the great players by heart. And here 
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was their idol in the custody of a deputy 
sheriff. The boys had heard that he could 
neither read nor write, but that was noth- 
ing to them. They were aware that he 
got a fabulous salary, but that mattered 
little. They knew that he could hit oftener 
than Babe Ruth, and that was enough. 
One of the boys stepped out of the throng 
and touched the mighty player’s sleeve. 
“Tt ain’t true, is it?’ It was a Capuan 
urchin asking Spartacus to deny that he 
had quailed before the new Samnite gladi- 
ator. It was an infant of Olympus begging 
Hercules to say that he had not flinched 
at the rush of the Erymanthian boar. It 
was a squire in the Crusades pleading with 
Richard to raise his two-handed sword in 
proof that the Soldan had not broken it. 
It was faith interrogating the oracle and 
hoping to be affirmed. But the reply of 
the outfielder was, ““Yes, kid, I’m afraid 
it is.” 

It was not only Comiskey and the 
grandstand that he had sold out. He had 
sold out the faith of the boys in twenty 
million American homes who believed in 
baseball. He was a self-destroyed ideal. 
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It is an appalling thought that anything, 
everything, no matter how true or noble 
or sacred, can become ‘“Nehushtan’’—a 
worthless bit of brass—through a wrong 
attitude of mind expressing itself in mis- 
placed emphasis, false estimates, inverted 
relationships or perverted aims. 

That was a modern young Hezekiah in 
an academic setting who tore up his col- 
lege diploma the day he graduated for 
fear he might come to rely too much on 
the diploma and too little on himself. 
His father was shocked. “You have de- 
stroyed what you worked four years to 
earn,” said he. 

“No, I haven’t,” was the reply. “I 
didn’t work four years to get a diploma; 
I worked four years to get an education. 
You can’t frame an education and hang 
it on the wall.” 

That boy was not going to allow the 
thing he had worked for to become 
‘‘Nehushtan’”—a worthless bit of parch- 
ment. 

Then there are intellectual fetishisms in 
school and church and state, which are 
more concerned with defending a theory 
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or vindicating a method than they are in 
ascertaining the truth or accomplishing 
results. A certain economist was so dead 
sure in the summer of 1914 that there 
could never be another international war 
because the infallible oracles of his science 
had so declared, that he wrote an article 
to prove it. But as the August number 
of the magazine dropped from the press 
the German guns were thundering at the 
gates of Brussels. 

Scholarship is apt to degenerate into the 
fruitless exercise of finding out useless facts 
about unimportant subjects—an idolatry 
of mere research, expending itself on such 
futilities as the devolution of the Greek 
digamma, the ablative absolute in the 
poems of Pindar, or the proportion of 
verbal adjectives to noun substantives in 
the unread sonnets of some obscure fif- 
teenth-century scribbler. This sort of thing 
in the name of culture when the world 
calls for creative imagination, for the inter- 
pretation of life, for inspiration to light 
its path and leaven its plodding tasks! The 
doctor’s degree, the symbol of intellectual 
accomplishment, becomes the fetish of pre- 
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tentious mediocrity—the cloak of a sterile 
and pedantic scholarship. 

Elsewhere in the processes of education 
the “intelligence test’? perverts appraisal 
of human values and stamps a futile 
emphasis upon arbitrary and meaningless 
selections. The object of any kind of test 
ought to be essentially worth while or else 
the test itself is trivial or useless. There 
is nothing worth while which that sort of 
mental gymnastic can possibly establish. 
In all the employments and tests of life 
it is not ability so much as character that 
counts. The qualities that win in any 
line of endeavor that is legitimate and 
honest are sincerity, courage, application, 
judgment, common sense, initiative, and 
persistency. These are mainly character 
qualities and they refuse the summons to 
acrobatic performance. 

Not only does the intelligence test ignore 
character, but it isn’t even a true test 
of intelligence. Agility, imagination, and a 
quick verbal memory are all the method 
can demonstrate, and none of these qual- 
ities is of first-class importance in any 
legitimate occupation of the mind. A man 
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may have a good memory for facts but 
no grasp of principles, and no power of 
interpretation, which is the only thing that 
makes the facts useful. Or he may possess 
a highly developed reasoning faculty and 
be deficient in verbal memory and imag- 
ination. In the first case he will score 
high, in the second he will not score at all. 
Daniel Webster and Henry Ward Beecher 
were exceptionally dull at school. Prob- 
ably neither could have passed a three- 
minute test in mental calisthenics. The 
difference between the kind of intelligence 
that survives the intelligence test and the 
kind that survives the test of life is the 
difference between a Fourth-of-July sparkler 
and a ray of sunlight focused through a 
burning glass. The sparkler scintillates but 
has no heat and represents no power. 
The concentrated sunbeam may set a 
world on fire. There are two types of 
mind, the reproducing and the original. 
The reproducing mind merely remembers, 
the original mind creates. No method has 
ever been devised or ever will be devised 
that can focus creative and sustaining 
power in a test of nimble wits. 
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God has authoritatively revealed himself 
to man through three distinct channels— 
nature, the Bible, and Christ—and men 
have fallen into the same error with all of 
them that the Israelites committed when 
they vitiated the symbolism of the brazen 
serpent in the days of Ahaz and Hezekiah. 
They have deified nature at the expense 
of God, they have made the Bible an object 
of idolatry at the expense of the truth it 
teaches, and they have refused their spir- 
itual allegiance to the Christ who was 
lifted up on the cross even as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness. 


“The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 


“In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
Forever singing as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 


And yet God’s visibility in the “spacious 
firmament” has been so distorted by man’s 
interpretation as to conceal rather than 
reveal the Creator. Some one has said, 
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“The ancients saw God in everything and 
law in nothing, while the moderns see law 
in everything and God in nothing.” Be 
that as it may, the tendency of modern 
thought has been to exalt the methods of 
God’s working above the Worker himself, 
to recognize the law and reject the Law- 
giver, to worship the forces of nature and 
ignore the Author of nature. The dominant 
philosophy of the nineteenth century hold- 
ing well over into the twentieth explained 
the entire universe, physical and moral, 
purely in terms of matter and force, work- 
ing in space and time under the forms of 
motion, tracing not only revolving worlds 
and biological structures but duty, faith, 
hope, charity, literature, jurisprudence, phi- 
losophy, mechanical inventions, ethical 
standards, moral sentiments and spiritual 
aspirations, patriotism, self-sacrifice, and 
maternal love, “Lord Christ’s heart and 
Shakespeare’s strain,” back to a primordial 
cell out of which they all evolved by me- 
chanical process without creative intelli- 
gence or directive moral purpose. 


Take the Bible. Superstition has de- 
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graded it to the level of a cheap talisman, 
and bigotry has exalted it to an infallible 
sponsorship of man-made dogmas and insti- 
tutions. 

In my childhood I knew an excellent 
woman who whenever in doubt or per- 
plexity over personal problems would resort 
to the Bible, opening it at random and 
interpreting the first passage her eye 
lighted on as a special providential direc- 
tion. If the first throw was not satisfactory, 
she would repeat the process until she got 
something tangible. One day she had a 
badly ulcerated tooth.. A visit to the 
dentist seemed inevitable. Wishing to be 
confirmed in the wisdom of that course 
but hoping for an alternative, the lady, as 
was her custom, turned to Holy Writ. 
To her consternation “the word of the 
Lord” stared her in the face in black type 
from Job 29. 17: “I brake the jaws of the 
wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth.” That cured her—not of the tooth- 
ache, but of her superstitious habit. 

The Bible is a book of religion, not a 
book about religion. Religion has been 
defined as “‘the life of God in the soul of 
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man.” The Bible is a progressive revela- 
tion of that life. Contradictory and hostile 
theologies have been devised on the basis 
of certain individual interpretations of bib- 
lical writings. These theologies have been 
promptly claimed to be ‘“‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth”’— 
and another brazen serpent has been added 
to the idols in the Temple. Religion is an 
experience, a possession of the soul. Theol- 
ogy is merely an explanation—more or less 
correct—of that experience. Let theology 
usurp the place of religion, let the explana- 
tion of Christ exclude the presence of 
Christ, and it becomes ‘“‘Nehushtan”—a 
worthless bit of logic. 

The whole Christian population of the 
Greek Empire in the sixth century divided 
into opposite and hostile camps over such 
questions as these: How can Christ be 
God and at the same time man? Has he 
two distinct natures and two distinct wills, 
or only one nature and one will? If two, 
how are they united in one Person? Is 
the Son of one substance with the Father, 
or only of like substance? The orthodox 
said he was of one substance and the 
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heterodox declared he was only of like 
substance, but everybody held one view 
or the other. Shopkeepers would rather 
debate the issue than wait on their cus- 
tomers, and customers became so absorbed 
in the argument that they forgot to count 
their change or complain of the inattention 
of clerks. The Blues and the Greens, rival 
factions at the chariot races in Con- 
stantinople, yelled themselves hoarse, like 
college boys at a football game, in support 
or defiance of metaphysical propositions. 
Speculative inquiry has its legitimate place, 
but its legitimate place is not in practical 
religion. While the zeal of factions de- 
throned emperors and kept the city in a 
turmoil, I do not read that it built for 
higher individual or public morals or that 
it made Constantinople a better place in 
which to live. 

In later times Catholics persecuted Prot- 
estants and Protestants whenever they got 
the chance persecuted Catholics—or perse- 
cuted each other—in the name of the same 
faith and for the glory of the same God. 
It is a good thing to have religious con- 
victions, but I do not read that the king- 
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dom of heaven was ever advanced by 
making bonfires of dissenting Christians of 
whatever name. 

We do not to-day engage in municipal 
riots or burn heretics for a difference of 
theological opinion, but we still magnify 
nonessentials at the expense of essentials, 
we still put the means above the end and 
worship a name while we forget its mean- 
ing. We allow questions of polity, method, 
administration, finance and formula touch- 
ing the church as an organization to usurp 
the priority which belongs to the church 
as a spiritual force. The unification of all 
the churches would be a fine thing if they 
all connect up with the central power 
station; but if they don’t, we would have 
only a gigantic machine with nothing to 
make it go. 

A Spanish artist was commissioned to 
paint “The Last Supper.” It was his 
purpose to throw all the sublimity of his 
art into the figure and countenance of the 
great central Person—the Master. On the 
table in the foreground of the picture he 
put some beautifully ornamented cups. 
When his friends came to view his finished 
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work one and all exclaimed with rapture, 
“What magnificent cups, what detail, what 
exquisite workmanship!” 

“Ah!” said the artist, “I have made a 
mistake. These cups divert the gaze and 
thought from the Lord to whom I wished 
to direct attention and to be everything 
in the picture.” And taking his brush 
he blotted them from the canvas. — 


Here is the whole lesson. As a symbol, 
a means to an end, the brazen serpent in 
the wilderness led the people to God. As 
an idol, an object of worship in itself, the 
brazen serpent in the Temple led the people 
away from God. Whatever stands be- 
tween us and God must go or be trans- 
formed. “And I, if I be lifted up,” said 
Jesus, “will draw all men unto me.” He 
must become the controlling force in our 
lives, entering into our daily work, per- 
vading its activities, purifying and sancti- 
fying its motives, and bringing the simil- 
itude of Christ out of the dross of self. 
“Therefore if any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature: old things are passed 
away; behold, all things are become new.” 
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Shall we “put on the new man which is 
renewed in knowledge after the image of 
him that created him,” or shall we retain 
“the old man with his deeds,” and thus 
become “Nehushtan’’—a worthless bit of 
brass? 


WHO IS GREATEST IN THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN? 


ALL attempts to classify the Founder of 
Christianity by his intellectual theories, 
sympathies, predilections, or affiliations are 
bound to fail. On the basis of certain 
utterances isolated from their context he 
has been condemned by some and hailed 
by others as iconoclast, anarchist, socialist, 
individualist, and pacifist, all extremes 
seeking the sanction of his high authority. 
Because he said, “Go sell all thou hast 
and give to the poor,” and “It is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven,” he has been called 
an enemy of property; when all he meant 
was that wealth and luxury constitute a 
menace to character. He was an iconoclast, 
but only so far as he stripped the mask of 
hypocrisy from the faces of those who 
nullified the commands of God by the 
traditions of the elders, or threw aside the 
dead wood of formalism and convention, 
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or destroyed the power of sin and death. 
He was an anarchist only so far as he 
attacked the false and specious motives 
on which governments sometimes act; a 
socialist only in the sense that he con- 
demned the exploitation of the poor by the 
rich and taught the stewardship of wealth 
and talent. He was an individualist only 
to the extent that he asserted respon- 
sibility and stressed the moral value of 
motive which is an individual force; a 
pacifist only as he recognized that truth 
and righteousness cannot be propagated by 
force. 

Such attempts, however ingenious, to line 
up Jesus Christ as conforming to any type 
of accomplishment or subscribing to any 
school of thought, are defeated by his 
words, his deeds, and the tenor of his life 
and teachings. He was a revolutionizer of 
moral aims and standards, not a formulator 
of intellectual creeds. He was a reformer 
of men and motives, not of systems or 
institutions—except impliedly as the regen- 
eration of men must inevitably tell in the 
reformation of society. 

He lived in the presence of great social 
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evils—poverty, slavery, prostitution, polit- 
ical corruption, and tyranny. But he did 
not denounce them in terms, nor did he 
attack the state or government by which 
they. were fostered or tolerated. He did, 
however, denounce and condemn in burn- 
ing words the spirit of pride, lust, and 
cruelty in the soul of man which made 
such things possible in the life and acts 
of society. And while his panacea was 
not specifically economic, political or social, 
it was a sure cure for economic, political, 
and social ills. 


When Christianity first appeared as a 
germ-force in the world unfolding in the 
public ministry of its Founder, there were 
three prevailing standards of achievement 
by which the ideals of men were formed and 
influenced and their ambitions shaped; the 
standard of economic power represented 
by Pheenicia, the standard of intellectual 
power illustrated by Greece, and the stand- 
ard of political power whose actuality was 
enthroned at Rome, the mistress of the 
world. Jesus repudiated or ignored these 
ancient and universally accepted standards 
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and declared character alone to be the 
measure and the test of greatness, and 
that true greatness is goodness. 

In prescribing character as the supreme 
goal of attainment and the test and measure 
of greatness Jesus proclaimed a democratic 
ideal, for everyone can reach it. Had he 
said, “Let him who would be chief among 
you be rich or powerful or intellectual,” 
it would have been an exclusive and for 
the most part an impossible requirement. 
But every man can achieve goodness. 
Talent and ability are matters of the head, 
but goodness is a product and an expres- 
sion of the heart. 

The man who voices a democratic aspira- 
tion will always get a hearing. That is 
the one thing which immortalizes Thomas 
Jefferson. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence enumerates twenty-nine specific in- 
dictments against George III. Most of 
us could not cite one of them, but we can 
repeat by heart, “All men are created 
equal.” As a matter of fact all men are 
not created equal. Jefferson’s famous dic- 
tum is discredited by experience, history 
and reason. Nature abhors equality. Stars 
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are of different magnitudes and so are the 
sands of the seashore. There are hand- 
some people and ugly people, rich men and 
poor men, sages and fools. “Some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon em,” but 
the vast majority of persons illustrate only 
varying degrees of mediocrity. 

Still something within us insists “all 
men are created equal.” Perhaps it refers 
to equality of natural opportunity. But 
what is natural opportunity? “A fair 
field, no favor, and let the best man win.” 
Self-contradictory; if there is a “best” 
man, opportunity cannot be equal for the 
rest. To seize a chance which others either 
do not perceive or cannot utilize implies 
superior foresight, initiative, and judgment. 
Difference in the ability to plan, decide 
and act is bound to produce inequality 
in results. Natural opportunity thus be- 
comes a fulcrum in the hands of the 
superior man to turn the world over to 
himself. Patrick Henry and General Grant 
failed to make a living at every vocation 
they tried until great national crises forced 
one into the arena of debate and the other 
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into the arena of arms. Extraordinary men 
in the art of speech and the science of 
warfare, they could not even support their 
families by ordinary pursuits. Ordinary men 
would have failed prodigiously to respond 
to the exigencies of political agitation and 
military campaigns. Give two men an 
“equal chance’’ in the stock market; one 
will amass a fortune, the other will “go 
broke.” Give two men an “equal chance” 
in the pulpit; one will fill every seat in his 
church, the other will preach to empty 
pews. Divide equally all the wealth in 
the world among every man, woman, and 
child, and in twenty-four hours most of 
them will have nothing, and a few will 
possess it all. Not only is equality not a 
law of nature, but no workable legislation 
can be devised that will obviate the kind 
of inequality that roots in variety of natural 
gifts. 

American political theory has advanced 
the doctrine of legal equality; that is, the 
law of the land must not discriminate be- 
tween man and man. Our State and fed- 
eral Constitutions were adopted at a time 
when legal discrimination and aristocratic 
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privilege were the rule in the old countries. 
The social ideals and customs of feudalism 
made birth the condition of opportunity. 
England emphasized the ownership of land, 
France the possession of a title. The 
United States barred primogeniture and 
titled aristocracy which placed artificial 
advantages in the hands of the eldest son 
and perpetuated social inequality. That 
was a decided democratic advance, for it 
made rank and station depend not upon 
what a man’s ancestors did for him but 
upon what a man could do for himself, and 
thus freed natural ability from the unjust 
limitations imposed by age-long and sacro- 
sanct custom. But as natural ability is 
predisposed to expend itself in material 
accumulation, it made wealth the standard 
of success and the money-getter the type 
of successful man. This was fairer and 
more democratic than the exclusive and 
arbitrary standards of the Old World, 
because the kind of success the New World 
standard favored was the success of effort 
which depends upon the man himself rather 
than upon the partiality of law and custom 
in his behalf. But in placing a premium 
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upon ability the American theory of legal 
equality in its practical application merely 
developed another kind of inequality. 

Theoretically the courts are open to all 
alike, rich and poor, high and low, for the 
vindication of legal rights and the enforce- 
ment of legal liabilities. But practically 
justice is a very expensive luxury. When 
it isn’t circumvented by the ingenuity of 
lawyers it is apt to be strangled by red 
tape. While not a hundred per cent true, 
there is a lamentable plausibility in the 
frequent jibe that the man who helps 
himself to a loaf of bread in hard times to 
-save his family from starvation is rail- 
roaded to jail as a common thief, while 
the man who successfully assimilates a 
railroad or a bank by a more conventional 
but essentially similar process is acclaimed 
a “financier,” and given a complimentary 
writeup in the press—especially if he en- 
dows an orphanage, or a home for indigent 
widows, or a department of business admin- 
istration in a plutocratic university. 

But, after all, it is not the fact of in- 
equality which chafes and hurts but the 
feeling that a large part of the inequality 
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in the world is essentially inequitable. 
Most of us do not want favoritism, but 
fair play—a chance to bring out what is 
in us, especially the best that is in us. 
Every man feels that he is as good as any 
other man, though he may not be able to 
define just what he means by ‘‘as good,” 
and that there is no bar inherent in the 
nature of things to keep him down. He 
thrills with the ambition to do and achieve, 
to write his name on the stars, and in his 
soul he resents the shortness of his reach. 

Are these aspirations only the baseless 
fabric of a dream? Has the Creator planted 
inextinguishable desire in the heart of man 
and made no provision for its satisfaction? 

If we are to find anywhere a universally 
attainable standard of excellence, it must 
be where artificial and extraneous values 
do not obtrude, where the accidents of 
birth, environment, and endowment do not 
impede or restrain; in that realm of spir- 
itual excellence and perfection which Christ 
held up as the highest type and, indeed, 
as the very essence of true greatness, and 
as the worthiest goal of endeavor. The 
reason is that it is not brains that make 
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the man, but character. The center and 
capital of man is not the head, but the 
heart. “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 

“A good man out of the good treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth that which is 
good; and an evil. man out of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is evil: for out of the abundance of 
the heart his mouth speaketh.” 

“For out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies: these are 
the things which defile a man.” 

“For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.” 

“Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life.” 

Not every one can be rich, not every one 
can be powerful, not every one can be a 
newspaper headliner, for these distinctions 
depend largely upon aptitude or favoring 
circumstances not subject to individual 
control. But everyone can have an honest 
heart, a right motive, and a resolute pur- 
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pose, for these are matters of self-deter- 
mination—all that God requires—and there- 
fore the only things that finally count. 

In proclaiming a standard of excellence 
which everyone may reach who will make 
the effort, God vindicates his moral govern- 
ment to the intelligence of men and runs 
true to divine form. He is the Supreme 
Democrat of his own universe, the great 
Exemplar of the standard he has set for 
us. The theory underlying the absolute 
monarchies of the Old World was that the 
king was above the law. He issued the 
decrees that others must obey but he him- 
self was beyond the reach of any human 
mandate. It was a great day in the his- 
tory of democracy when the English nation 
put into Magna Charta the principle which 
has since become the basic stone of all 
liberal governments—that there is but one 
law for sovereign and for subject; that 
though the ruler may declare the law he 
is none the less bound by the law. When 
the barons, the clergy, and the commoners 
of England wrote that imperishable prin- 
ciple into the foundation of the British 
constitution they built on God’s own 
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method. Herein lies the perfect equality 
of God’s government. It is the same law 
for all; one law for God and the same law 
for man by the free and voluntary act of 
God himself. The processes of nature, the 
axioms of logic, the principles of mathe- 
matics, the laws of thought, are all or- 
dained and established by God. They are 
absolutely impartial in their operation and 
inevitable in their finality, and they bind 
God no less than man, but always with 
his own consent. 

God has even so limited his sovereignty 
over man that man can defy his Creator 
and refuse to do his will, through the God- 
given power of choice. Moral responsibility 
is God’s recognition of man’s freedom and, 
in a sense, of man’s equality with his 
Maker. Of course, the power that grants 
a constitution can revoke or amend it at 
will. God can resume all that he has given 
even to the point of making man a puppet, 
but not without destroying the moral 
integrity of creation. 

And not only can God not prevent or 
coerce man consistently with these self- 
limitations, but he cannot even help us 
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without our consent. God’s success in 
working for man depends upon man’s co- 
operation with God, and this must be 
voluntary or it is futile. He cannot even 
save the world from its own mistakes and 
follies unless the world is willing to be 
saved. God descends to partnership with 
us, we become colaborers with him. Here 
are the divine and the human on a par. 


“My work is mine, 
And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
I should rob God. 


If thou wilt call thy pictures, eggs, 

I seas hatching work. ’Tis God gives 
skill, 

But not without man’s hands: He could 
not make 

Antonio Stradivarius violins 

Without Antonio.” 


But the transcendent proof of God’s 
democracy is that he goes the limit to show 
us what he is, what he means, what he 
wants to do for us, and what he wants 
us to do for him. He not only makes 
character as expressed in voluntary con- 
formity to the law of love the supreme ideal 
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of attainment for us, but he applies to 
himself as well as to us the test of that 
kind of character, assuming the form and 
spirit of a servant and becoming obedient 
to the exacting demands of an exalted use- 
fulness. Like King Henry of Navarre at 
Ivry commanding his troops to “Press 
where ye see my white plume,” God takes 
the lead. ‘Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister; and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant: Even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 


The originality of Christ as a moral 
revolutionist did not consist in merely 
emphasizing character or protesting the 
materialism and self-sufficiency of prevail- 
ing standards. Other teachers had done 
that, holding up for emulation the phi- 
losopher, the sage, or the moralist. Nor 
was it the paragon of formal righteousness 
embodied in the professional religionist of 
Judzea which Jesus selected as the character 
type of the kingdom of heaven, for he told 
his followers that unless they were better 
men than the scribes and Pharisees they 
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could not as much as enter the kingdom 
of heaven. The kind of character he had 
in mind as the ideal of attainment had to 
be built from the ground up and required 
first of all a clean foundation free from 
impedimenta of prejudice and preposses- 
sion. The only person who furnishes this 
prerequisite in the condition of his mental 
life is the child, whose basic attitude illus- 
trates the qualities of humility, receptivity, 
and faith. The child is not ashamed to 
admit his ignorance, he has no previous 
opinions from which he must be pried 
loose, he is willing and anxious to learn, 
while his imagination is the avenue of easy 
entry into the world of unseen and eternal 
realities. The project of forming a society 
of limitless end, knit by sympathetic ties 
into spiritual and perennial union with its 
Founder, to reconstruct and remotivate 
mankind, called for vast imagination to 
conceive, even as membership in it must 
mean constant receptivity to the inflowing 
stream of enlightenment and inspiration. 

“Whosoever shall humble himself as a 
child, the same is greatest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” ) 
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“Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child shall in no- 
wise enter therein.” Neither shall he enter 
into any other kingdom, whether of knowl- 
edge or accomplishment. Not that he 
must accelerate his dotage or relapse into 
immaturity, fanciful and credulous, but do 
exactly as he would if he approached for 
the first time the study of any subject or 
the cultivation of any field with the expec- 
tation and probability of getting results— 
drop preconceived notions which may be 
at odds with the facts, acknowledge his 
ignorance, and open his mind to learn, with 
confidence in his teacher and in the worth- 
whileness of the effort. The man who 
undertakes a new and strange task aware 
of his special need of knowledge how to 
meet it, eager and determined to gain that 
knowledge, confident of his power to utilize 
it in effective action, will go far in secular 
lines of competitive struggle even with only 
mediocre ability; with genius he will attain 
pre-eminent distinction. How far can the 
man of ordinary and even inferior gifts 
and limited external opportunity go, and 
how high can he rise, in the kingdom of 
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heaven? As far and as high as he will. 
Humility, receptivity, and faith imply obedi- 
ence, enthusiasm, and loyalty. No circum- 
stance or vicissitude is possible that could 
defeat the cultivation of these qualities, no 
environment where they could not blossom. 

The struggle for excellence in the king- 
dom of heaven is not warring competition 
where one must win at the cost of another’s 
defeat, but harmonious community of aim 
and effort, both individual and co-operative, 
to approximate a perfect pattern. No 
matter how highly you may develop in 
strength and grace of character, your suc- 
cess so far from injuring another’s chance 
to do the same can only stimulate him to 
nobler exertion. No matter how far below 
the perfect standard you may fall, if your 
purpose has been true and your effort 
earnest, achievement may safely fail. Here 
is the point where the equality of the 
kingdom of heaven defeats the accidents, 
the circumstances, and the maladjustments 
of the kingdom of this world. The moral 
purpose of the intellectually great is no 
more than the moral purpose of the intel- 
lectually humble. You will never score a 
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high success in business or in professional 
practice by merely doing the best you can. 
Your best must be better than the “‘best’’ 
of your competitors or you fail by com- 
parison with them. Not so in the realm of 
character. Here you simply do your best; 
that is all, but that is enough. Achieve- 
ment may fail, but purpose is vindicated. 


“What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
That I was worth to God, whose wheel 
the Pitcher shaped. 
_ Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand 
but Go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pain; dare, nor 
grudge the throe! 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled 
the man’s account.” 


THREE MEASURES OF CHARACTER 


OncE certain persons were discussing 
Jesus of Nazareth, whose personality and 
doings always challenged attention as he 
traveled Palestine. He had just given 
sight to a man who had been born blind, 
and the incident naturally created talk. 
The Pharisees were forever raising an issue, 
seeking to belittle the Man of Nazareth 
and to discredit whatever he said or did. 
On this occasion they objected because the 
blind man was cured on the Sabbath. 
They were more concerned for the formal 
sanctity of the day than alive to human 
need or appreciative of the high office 
of practical helpfulness. The Pharisees 
promptly delivered their verdict on the 
merciful Healer—‘““This man is not of God, 
because he keepeth not the sabbath day.” 

There were others standing by who did 
not see it in that light. They asked, “How 
can a man that is a sinner do such 
miracles?” 

Some time before this incident Jesus had 
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said in speaking of himself and his work, 
“T came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that 
sent me.” 

The question the Pharisees and their 
interrogators were trying to answer among 
themselves was, Who and what is Jesus 
Christ? They were attempting the solu- 
tion in the light of his own credentials— 
or lack of credentials. Their answers to- 
gether with Jesus’ brief statement of his 
mission represent three standards of char- 
acter judgment—the essentially false, the 
merely superficial, and the fundamentally 
true; the judgment of creed, the judgment 
of success, and the judgment of purpose; 
that is, judgment based on what a man 
says, on what a man does, and on what a 
man 1s. 

Take first the verdict of the Pharisees: 
“This man is not of God, because he keep- 
eth not the sabbath day.” That is, he is 
not one of us. He doesn’t subscribe to 
our creed, he doesn’t belong to our crowd. 

Those who judge by this standard mis- 
take the symbol for the reality, the means 
for the end. ‘They stand for creed, cere- 
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mony, conventionality, and estimate a man 
by exterior rule—by his conformity to 
custom, established usage, religious ortho- 
doxy. They are always respectable and 
always dull, because they invariably think 
and say and do exactly as the crowd does. 
They have no initiative, no free impulses, 
no inspirations. 


‘The slaves of custom and established mode, 
With pack-horse constancy they keep the 
road, 
Crooked or straight, through quags and 
thorny dells, 
True to the jingling of their leaders’ bells.” 


If the badge of social respectability is 
money or rank, they will train only with 
the rich and aristocratic. If the badge of 
religious respectability is membership in a 
certain church, you will find their names 
on the roster though you may not find the 
members in their pews. If the badge of 
_ sartorial respectability is fifteen-inch trou- 
sers, you will find their legs properly 
encased. 

No discoverer, inventor, pioneer, or re- 
former is ever produced by this class—no 
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Columbus, no Cromwell, no Wesley, no 
Lincoln, no Roosevelt. They have always 
opposed everything involving departure 
from regularity, and always will. They 
opposed Socrates, Hildebrand, Wendell 
Phillips, the Salvation Army, Billy Sunday, 
and Fosdick. ‘They are stand-patters in 
politics, religion, and education. They hug 
the dead level of mediocrity, but they are 
“safe and sane.” 

Most formal institutions exist for the 
purpose of perpetuating inherited ideas 
and methods and showing each genera- 
tion how to do the same old things in the 
same old way. Authority—whether ecclesi- 
astical, political, or scholastic—is mediocre 
in ability and conservative in temperament. 
Mediocrity and conservatism are afraid of 
originality. Originality in thought tends 
to independence in action, and these play 
havoc with the traditions of the elders. 

When the Lord Chancellor Thurlow was 
visited by a delegation of nonconformists 
to solicit his aid in abolishing the legal 
restrictions then in force against them he 
replied: “Gentlemen, I am against you and 
for the Established Church. Not that I 
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like the Established Church a bit better 
than any other church, but simply because 
it is established. And,” he added, “when 
you get your confounded religion estab- 
lished, I’ll be for that too.”’ 

This is the criterion that refused recog- 
nition to Thomas Carlyle because he wrote 
in his own style and declined to be a slavish 
imitator; that kept James Whitcomb Riley 
waiting twenty years to find a publisher 
for Knee-deep in June, that forced Fosdick 
out of the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. 

This man keepeth not the rules of versi- 
fication. This man keepeth not the canons 
of art. This man keepeth not the dogmas 
of theology. 

The Jews of Christ’s day belonged to 
this type. They rejected their Messiah 
because he did not come after the manner 
of their expectation; because he did not 
work after the manner of their approval. 
The all-important consideration with this 
class is not principle, but code. With them 
it is a matter of correct form; not what 
you do, or why, but how you do it. This 
was the characteristic of the Pharisees, 
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and we are familiar with Jesus’ fierce exco- 
riations of them: “Blind leaders of the 
blind.” ‘Which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.” ‘‘Whited sepulchers, 
beautiful outward, but are within full of 
dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.”’ 
The tragedy of this type is that they 
miss the mark—pass blindly by the truth. 
The Lord of the Sabbath himself had just 
given a fresh, new, and final interpreta- 
tion of the very institution which the 
Pharisees so zealously guarded, and they 
neither recognized his authority nor grasped 
his meaning. Jesus had taken out the 
meat and they were still holding the empty 
shell. ‘The sabbath is made for man, not 
man for the sabbath.”? The miracle that 
convinced some of the spectators was only 
a means to an end. The disregard of 
conventions that scandalized others was 
only a declaration of spiritual freedom. 
The same error of insistence upon out- 
ward conformity as a test of truth was 
exhibited by the disciples on a certain 
occasion. “Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name; and we forbade 
him, because he followeth not with us.” 
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The man actually did the very thing the 
disciples were doing and was evidently 
doing it better, for once the people whom 
the disciples were trying to help com- 
plained of their inefficiency; but because 
this man was not traveling in their company 
they ordered him to quit. Jesus’ answer 
was, “He that is not against us is for us.” 

The Pharisee is the classic illustration of 
standardized morality whose measure is the 
letter of the law. It was a good law so 
far as statutes can comprehend and em- 
body obligations which are _ essentially 
indefinable in specific duties, and the Phar- 
isees were good people so far as goodness 
can be measured and expressed in tabulated 
acts. Perhaps you have wondered why 
conscientious adherence to a good set of 
rules, which that of the Pharisees un- 
doubtedly was, should have misled its 
devotees, as it undoubtedly did, to the 
point where they merited the stern rebuke 
of Jesus. For one thing, because strict 
dependence on rules of any sort impairs 
initiative. The man whose every step and 
act are regulated by definite rules of prac- 
tice will some day find himself facing a 
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temptation for which he is unprepared, 
or an unforeseen problem for which there 
is no answer in the book. In such a test 
of spiritual resourcefulness he will score low. 
The Duke of Wellington was a great 
soldier who made war by rule, but who 
had enough originality and initiative to 
modify or even ignore the rule when an 
unforeseen emergency arose where the rule 
wouldn’t work. Forty years after the 
battle of Waterloo, where the Iron Duke 
defeated a far greater general than himself, 
the Czar of Russia undertook to apply the 
Wellington maxims to the operations of the 
Crimean War. The Czar had an imitative 
but not a discriminating mind. One of 
the Duke’s elastic principles was never to 
sacrifice his artillery. This particularly 
impressed the Czar, who issued orders to 
his subordinates under no circumstances to 
allow the enemy to capture their guns. 
At a certain battle the British advanced 
upon a Russian position strongly defended 
by batteries. To the consternation of the 
attacking force, the Russians wheeled their 
artillery and withdrew, leaving the British 
in unchallenged possession of a field which 
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they must either have lost, or carried at an 
appalling cost of life. The Russian com- | 
mander had obeyed the Czar’s orders. 
He saved the guns but he lost the battle. 

There is another reason why code 
righteousness is certain to lead astray. 
The diligent observance of prescribed 
rules breeds self-satisfaction; self-satisfac- 
tion leads to moral stagnation, and when 
a man has reached that point spiritual 
death is just around the corner. A man 
may have such high regard for a statute 
that it becomes his sole authority and he 
is then impervious to the appeal of any 
“higher law.” The secret of spiritual 
progress is to keep aspiration ahead of 
achievement. When ideals slow down to 
the pace of practice or practice catches up 
with ideals, there is the end of progress 
and improvement. The last state of that 
man where he keeps all the rules may be 
worse than the first where possibly he 
kept none. As long as a man is governed 
by the letter of the law its strictest require- 
ment can always be met. But when the 
spirit of the law becomes his inherent and 
guiding motive there is no limit to the 
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obligation and no let-down from the effort 
to discharge it. 

The words of eternal life are not written 
in ritual, creed, or code. 


Now take the second standard of judg- 
ment—the criterion of success. ‘““How can 
a man that is a sinner do such miracles?” 

The type of mind which proposes this 
test is more interesting then the type 
which proposes the test of regularity, but 
is equally unsafe. This test puts the 
stamp of greatness on mere ability, which 
may be unscrupulous in its aims and 
destructive in its expression. It appeals 
to those who are convinced by extra- 
ordinary appearance or spectacular per- 
formance. “What sign showest thou that 
we may see and believe? What dost thou 
work?” In our modern American equiv- 
alent, “Show me—I’m from Missouri.” 
With people of this type the important 
question is not How do you do it? or Why 
do you do it? but What do you do? Mo- 
tive is nothing, method is nothing; the 
only thing that counts is results, and they 
must be visible, tangible, audible, and above 
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all, big. The only thing that commands 
their homage is success. For the effort 
that fails they have no sympathy or char- 
ity. They are more impressed by what is 
in the show window than by what is on 
the shelf. They call a man great who 
does things that loom large, and call the 
things he does great because they are con- 
spicuous; because they fill the eye with 
their dimensions, the ear with their noise, 
and dazzle the imagination. A man is a 
great preacher who merely draws a large 
congregation, a great merchant who merely 
owns a big store. This type admires mil- 
itary conquerors like Napoleon—who was 
anything but a stickler for rules—and 
political jugglers and financial wizards 
whose exploits fill the newspapers. 

But the man “from Missouri’ is often 
amazingly credulous. Lawyers who demand 
evidence in court sufficient to destroy all 
reasonable doubt are said to be the most 
easily fooled class in the world when 
it comes to investing money—not even 
excepting ministers and teachers, who are 
not supposed to be over worldly wise. 
Psychologists who reject with scorn the 
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resurrection of Christ as a childish myth 
will invoke the shades of the dead from 
the trick cabinet of some modern Witch 
of Endor, and accept as the utterances 
of Shakespeare or Solomon the idiotic 
drivel of some fraudulent “medium,” who 
is a medium for nothing but the trans- 
mission of good American dollars from the 
purse of the fool to the pocket of the fake. 

And the man “from Missouri” is not 
only peculiarly susceptible to meretricious 
appeals, but is correspondingly liable to 
mistake in his appraisal of the intrinsic 
values of life. It is characteristic of youth 
that it values life as a field of action. 
Youth likes to do things and admires those 
who do them, and the more difficult or 
extraordinary the achievement the greater 
the admiration. Signal accomplishment of 
any sort—whether it consists in knocking 
out a heavy-weight champion, cornering 
the world’s supply of rubber or oil, or 
launching a vast missionary enterprise—in 
itself captivates the imagination of all of 
us. The man who flies to the north pole 
or the woman who swims the English Chan- 
nel does a big thing; the man or the woman 
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who raises vegetables in a backyard garden 
does a far more useful thing; but most of 
us would rather fly to the pole or swim 
the channel than grow a bushel of onions. 
The mere power or ability to do something 
extraordinary is not necessarily an evidence 
of sincerity, or inspiration, or a high and 
worthy purpose, or even of merit. The 
Emperor Charles V, Louis XIV, and Napo- 
leon in their day did remarkable things, 
but all three were trapeze performers. 
The magicians of Pharaoh’s court did the 
same stunts that Moses did, but the 
magicians were fakirs while Moses was a 
prophet. 

During the war a rich man who had 
profiteered and made a swollen fortune by 
cheating the government on contracts for 
supplies subscribed heavily to the Liberty 
Loan. He realized that it was a good 
investment, so he loaned the government 
a portion of the money he had stolen from 
it at a satisfactory rate of interest. Be- 
cause he bought more bonds than anybody 
else in town the local paper proclaimed 
him a patriot. In the same community 
was a poor widow whose only son was at 
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the front. She wanted to help her boy 
win the war, so she took a fifty-dollar 
bond. It was all she could buy and more 
than she could afford, but the local paper 
said nothing about it. The millionaire 
and the widow both did the same thing; 
but the one was a slacker, the other a 
patriot. “In that day many will say, “Did 
we not cast out devils in thy name, and 
in thy name do many wonderful works?’ ” 
But the Lord will answer, “I never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” 

The words of eternal life are not written 
in the flaming advertisements of self-pro- 
claimed righteousness or genius. 


Now take the third test, the true test— 
the test of purpose., “I came down from 
heaven, not to do my own will, but the will 
of him that sent me.” 

A man’s estimate of himself—his inter- 
pretation of his own acts and motives— 
is always more interesting, and if he 
is a truthful man, more authoritative 
than somebody’s estimate of him. Self- 
revelatory autobiography—and all auto- 
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biography is self-revelatory, whether it 
means to be so or not—is fascinating read- 
ing. There is plenty of it on the literary 
market but not of equal value, just as the 
subjects are not of equal importance or 
equal human appeal. 

Here we have Christ’s own statement of 
his mission. Its representative character 
is explicitly affirmed. “I have not spoken 
of myself; but the Father which sent me, 
he gave me a commandment, what I 
should say, and what I should speak.” 
The object of his mission in its specific 
phases is clearly conveyed and easily dis- 
cerned in other familiar words. 

“The Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which is lost.” Here we have 
the purpose of recovery. 

To the mixed congregation in the Temple 
Jesus said, “I am come a light unto the 
world, that whosoever believeth on me 
should not abide in darkness.”’ Here we 
have the purpose of illumination. 

“IT came not to judge the world, but to 
save the world.” Here we have the pur- 
pose of conservation. 

“I am come that they might have life, 
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and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” Here we have the purpose of 
regeneration through divinely inspired ideals 
and motives. 

To the interrogatory of Pilate on his 
judgment throne Jesus answered, “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth.”’ Here we have the 
purpose of moral revolution. 

Each one of these brief descriptive decla- 
rations may impel with its own peculiar 
force awakened and responsive natures into 
paths of usefulness consistent with their 
gifts and congenial to their temperament 
—education, the public ministry, social 
reform, agitation against some aspect of 
intrenched error—or halo with quiet trans- 
figuring light everyday vocations and du- 
ties. But from whatever angle Christ’s 
mission may be specifically viewed or de- 
fined, or to whatever activities it may 
inspire us, in its essence it was doing the 
will of Him that sent him. “And this is 
the will of him that sent me, that every 
one which seeth the Son, and believeth on 
him, may have everlasting life.” This 
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suggests the reason for the miscellaneous 
contacts of Jesus’ social life which exposed 
him to the hostile comment of the fas- 
tidious, the snobbish, and the self-righteous. 
The rich criticized him for associating with 
the poor, the aristocratic condemned him 
for making so much of the “rabble,’’ the 
learned scoffed at his apparent partiality 
for the ignorant, the formally religious 
expressed horror of his friendship for un- 
churched sinners. Zacchzus may not have 
been the sort of person Jesus would instinc- 
tively have selected for a table companion; 
the cold-hearted Pharisee who invited him 
to his house certainly was not. But Jesus 
dined with both, and, no doubt, with 
many more like them. It is not likely 
that he found contact with the underworld 
of Palestine intellectually profitable or spir- 
itually refreshing, but personal predilec- 
tions, tastes, preferences, and aversions 
were all subordinated to the overwhelming 
desire and purpose to help men and women 
realize their better selves. 

The question at issue between those who 
said, ‘This man is not of God, because he 
keepeth not the sabbath day,” and those 
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who asked, “How can a man that is a 
sinner do such miracles?” was this: Who 
and what is he—this Man who has per- 
formed an unprecedented cure? What is 
his essential character? They were trying 
to appraise Jesus. And the answer in his 
case is the answer in every case. Character 
is not proved by the mere disposition to 
do the expected thing, as the Pharisees 
thought; nor by mere ability to do the 
unusual thing, as the others thought; but 
by the purpose to do the right thing—as 
Jesus said, “the will of him that sent me.” 
The unselfish, consecrated motive, sustained 
by faith and expressed in obedience—a 
purpose that is not to be deterred by the 
opinions or prejudices of Authority, Tra- 
dition, Conservatism, or Fashion, a pur- 
pose that is not to be seduced by the 
power or temptation to achieve dazzling 
results, a purpose rooted in and supported 
by the consciousness of God’s will. With 
the type of mind that applies the test of 
purpose the important question is not 
What do you do? or How do you do it? 
but Why do you do it? 

And this, after all, is the judgment of 
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the world in its saner mood. No matter 
whom it may compliment with applause 
in its unthinking moments, the world gives 
its approval and its confidence to the man 
whose life is marked by the habit of un- 
selfish thought and action. Even in those 
fields of heated strife where self-seeking 
seems to be the rule and success appears 
to reward the most ruthless, ultimate 
recognition passes by the conscienceless and 
the self-centered and crowns the man who 
played the nobler part whether at the time 
he lost or won. Whose are the names that 
endure in military, political, and economic 
annals? They belong to the soldier who 
drew his sword to defend a principle, to 
the statesman who sank ambition in the 
advocacy of needed measures, to the indus- 
trialist who advanced the welfare of others 
at the sacrifice of larger personal gains. 
The solid fame of Washington rebukes the 
meretricious glamour of Napoleon’s name. 
There were many brilliant luminaries in 
the shifting political firmament of the 
eighties and nineties striving for permanent 
fixture in the zenith, but the only ones 
visible through the mists of those de- 
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parted years are Cleveland and McKinley, 
whose course, never brilliant but usually 
wise and always honest, held to the single 
allegiance of duty. More than sixty years 
after the Civil War the North scarcely 
less than the South delights to honor the 
name of Lee. Not because victory crowned 
his banners, for defeat. was his portion; not 
because history approves the cause for 
which he fought, for it condemns it with 
almost unanimous voice, but in simple 
spontaneous tribute to the purity of motive 
and consecrated purpose which chose the 
weaker side when the stronger offered 
opportunity, resources, and power which 
transcendent genius might unfailingly have 
turned to sweeping military success and 
profitable personal ends. 

It is not at all what you say; it is only 
partially what you do and actually are, 
but it is most of all what you aspire and 
strive steadily to be that tells the story 
of your life. The true and steadfast pur- 
pose of him who falls short of achievement 
is accounted to him for achievement, even 
as the faith of Abraham was imputed to 
him for righteousness. Now and then 
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some startling exploit of genius may rivet 
the gaze and command the momentary 
attention of the world. But unless it is 
the fruit of moral habit, the expression of 
the man’s sustained faith, courage, or pur- 
pose, it will have no part in his character. 
But with faith and courage and consecra- 
tion the most brilliant and the humblest 
deeds alike become so fused in the character 
of the man that whether his life bears the 
visible marks of failure or success he is a 
spiritual victor on the greatest of all 
battlefields. 


A PARABLE FOR THE TIMES 


THE prodigal son and the good Samar- 
itan tie for first place in popularity among 
the many apt stories told by Jesus to 
simplify and emphasize the eternal truths 
he taught. The first illustrates God’s 
relation to man, which is Fatherhood. 
The second illustrates man’s relation to 
man, which is brotherhood. Taken to- 
gether they contain the sum and substance 
of Christian teaching. 

The parable of the good Samaritan was 
uttered in response to a question asked by 
a lawyer. In the Hebrew economy a 
lawyer was not an attorney or advocate 
in the modern sense, but, rather, a teacher 
and expounder of the law of Moses. This 
particular member of the profession appar- 
ently did not belong to the skeptical 
“heckler” variety so frequently encoun- 
tered in the New Testament. He was an 
honest Israelite, religious and devout, and 
a sincere inquirer after the truth. 

119 
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Recognizing in Jesus a religious teacher 
of a novel and distinctive type, the lawyer 
asks a leading question—“What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?” 

Jesus refers him to the law as the sole 
and sufficient guide. Well versed in this, 
the lawyer replies, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

His answer was the simple and eternal 
truth and Jesus approves with the reply, 
“This do and thou shalt live.” Or, in 
other words, “You’ve said it. That’s the 
idea exactly.” 

The lawyer, still unsatisfied, comes back 
with another question—“But who is my 
neighbor? How shall I recognize him? 
By ties of blood, religion, nationality, 
association? Who is my neighbor?” 

Then Jesus speaks this parable, not as 
a direct answer to a personal question, 
but to reveal the everlasting truth that 
love makes its own neighbors always and 
everywhere. It contains the philosophy of 
human life and embodies the spirit of the 
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Christian religion. It brings out the dif- 
ference in moral value between creed and 
conduct, between profession and practice, 
between what a man says and what he 
1s. In this parable Jesus emphasizes man’s 
duty to his fellow man, but with a larger 
conception and broader definition of duty 
than man ever knew before. There is 
nothing on which we differ so hopelessly 
as creed, and nothing on which we agree 
so perfectly as character. Impanel a jury 
of twelve men and tell them to try the 
defendant on his opinions, and they will 
stay out till the Day of Judgment. Let 
them try the same man on his character, 
and they will bring in a verdict in five 
minutes. Just so far as he approximates 
the Golden Rule they will vote him a good 
man, and just so far as he diverges from 
it they will vote him a bad man. 

Jesus looked for the best in everybody 
and sympathized with the down and out. 
The world looked on Matthew the tax- 
collector and Simon the fisherman and 
saw in one only a symbol of the hated 
despotism of Rome and in the other only 
a commonplace longshoreman, but Jesus 
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beheld in both the fulfilled promise of the 
missionary and saint. Beneath the tar- 
nished surface of the Magdalene’s sordid 
calling he discerned the refined gold of 
chaste aspiration. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” is a 
heartless and superficial proverb but it 
has wide currency and bears the semblance 
of fact. That is to say, in the general 
estimation and appraisal of men or measures 
the only thing that counts is visible results. 
When the little “Petrel” nosed her perilous 
way through the torpedo infested bay of 
Manila the public threw its hat in the air 
and shouted: “Hurrah! Marvelous deed of 
daring!” But had the “Petrel” struck a 
Spanish mine and gone to the bottom that 
same public would have voiced unsparing 
censure of the commanding officer who 
launched a preordained failure. The revo- 
lutionist who leads a struggling band of 
secessionists to political independence is a 
hero and a patriot. If he fails, he is a 
rebel and a traitor. 

Successful people themselves are apt to 
have little sympathy or patience with the 
unsuccessful and the unfortunate. Four 
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men passed over the road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho—“a certain man,” the priest, 
the Levite, and the Samaritan, but only 
one fell among robbers. The priest and 
the Levite probably said: “It was his own 
fault. Look at us—we didn’t make such 
a mess of it. Why didn’t he take care of 
himself?” 

There is only one thing worse than the 
discouragement of failure, and that is the 
self-satisfaction of success. Here is a man 
whose voyage in life has thus far proceeded 
along a smooth and friendly course. He 
has avoided the reefs and shoals that 
shipwreck weaker characters and has pre- 
served an unblemished reputation. He is 
self-satisfied and unsympathetic because he 
has succeeded where so many others fail. 
But many a man is good in a “goody- 
good” sense because he hasn’t the “pep,” 
or the independence, or the disposition to 
be anything else. Some men have no 
inclination to certain kinds of wrongdoing, 
and some men are so well protected against 
the particular forms of temptation to which 
they would be most susceptible if exposed 
that they never have an opportunity to 
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go wrong. The forms of vice to which 
a red-blooded man _ occasionally — suc- 
cumbs make no appeal to the anemic 
invalid. Richard Baxter saw a drunkard 
reeling and staggering on the other side 
of the street. Pointing him out to a 
friend, he said, “There, but for the grace 
of God, goes Richard Baxter.” 

Jesus taught that it is not by any mark 
in others, such as race, religion, class, or 
nationality, that we are to recognize our 
neighbor, but by what is in ourselves. He 
makes love and service the two essential, 
vital, all-determining factors in human life 
and society, and these are to be exercised 
and directed in behalf of those whose only 
claim is their need of love and service. 


The parable of the Good Samaritan fits 
in admirably with the Sermon on the 
Mount, where Jesus says, “Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and the Pharisees, ye 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
The trouble with these people was not 
that they didn’t try to do the right thing 
but that they were perfectly satisfied with 
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what they did both in content and measure, 
and with themselves for doing it. The 
righteousness of the Pharisee consisted of 
fixed rules and observances. The priest 
and the Levite of the parable were pre- 
sutnably Pharisees. If their code which 
they obeyed so scrupulously had said, 
“When you go to Jericho and on the way 
find a traveler who has fallen among thieves 
you shall bind up his wounds, take him to 
a hospital and pay the doctor and nurse,” 
they would have braved fire and flood to 
do it. But their code didn’t say any such 
thing, and because these acts of mercy were 
not definitely prescribed, they saw no obliga- 
tion to put themselves to personal incon- 
venience and expense to relieve the distress 
of an unfortunate traveler whom chance 
had thrown in their way. So that while 
the Pharisee was in his way a good sort 
of person, his very name has become the 
synonym for that excessive formality, that 
narrow exclusiveness and strict literalness 
which we express and at the same time 
condemn in the term, “‘the letter that kill- 
eth.” Jesus’ miracles of healing were 
mostly incidental. He was usually on his 
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way to some particular place for some 
definite purpose. Meeting a case of distress 
en route, he stops, relieves the sufferer, then 
proceeds to his destination. The priest and 
the Levite could not do that. No impulse 
of mercy or kindness, no necessity of hu- 
man misfortune, could be allowed to inter- 
rupt their orderly progress unless expressly 
sanctioned by their code. 

The righteousness of the Pharisee inhab- 
ited a circle, and a small one at that, with 
no room for the alien or the outcast. 

Now Jesus selects the Samaritan, who 
was religiously a heretic and socially a 
pariah, and invests him with the attributes 
of true righteousness which were so con- 
spicuously lacking in the orthodox and 
respectable priest and Levite. His act of 
mercy was performed out of the kindness 
of his heart and not in formal obedience 
to ritual or creed. It was incidental, for 
he was on his way to do something else, 
and it was not withheld because the recipi- 
ent was an alien, and a despised alien at 
that. So that the good Samaritan has 
become the synonym for that breadth of 
mind and liberality of soul which we 
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express and at the same time approve in 
the term, “the spirit that maketh alive.” 

It used to be thought that loyalty to 
Christ consisted in subscribing to a creed 
and cultivating the attitude of intolerance 
and bigotry toward all who dissented from 
our own standards of intellectual belief. 
Now we are coming to see that loyalty to 
Christ means loyalty to the principles 
which he represents, and the best disciple 
of Christ is the one who best exemplifies 
in his own life the motive of love and the 
spirit of service. 

The old idea of salvation was distinctly 
individualistic, analogous to the frenzied 
rush from a burning theater—‘‘Every man 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.” The hero of Pilgrim’s Progress was 
bent on finding God and heaven and glory, 
and it was all very commendable and very 
necessary, but the sins, the sorrows and 
the blunders of his fellow wayfarers never 
seem to trouble his soul, and apparently 
he never gives an anxious thought to the 
wife and kiddies back home in the City 
of Destruction. Now we are learning to 
place the emphasis on sympathetic and 
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helpful ministry to others, on the sublime 
truth that “he who would save his life 
must lose it’—lose the motive of personal 
success and personal profit in unselfish pur- 
pose of useful service. Christ came to 
save the whole world, not a part of it; 
not to pick a few jewels out of the dust 
heap and sweep the rubbish into the fur- 
nace. There is no rubbish. The place for 
Christ and for his followers is not in the 
cloistered cell but in the field, the shop, 
the office and the marts of trade, wherever 
men and women toil and struggle, and 
suffer and die. 


“The parish priest of Austerlitz 
Climbed up in a high church steeple, 
To be nearer God so that he might hand 
His word down to the people. 


‘“‘And in sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven, 
And ne tae this down on the people’s 
eads 


Two times one day in seven. 


“In his age God said, ‘Come down and die,’ 
But he cried out from the steeple, 
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“Where art thou, Lord?’ And the Lord 
replied, 
“Down here among my people. 


> 99 


To be near God we must be close to 
humanity. Christ came “not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” To be a 
Christian after Jesus’ type we must keep 
the second great commandment pressed 
hard up against the first, and show our love 
of God by our service to men. 


The “survival of the fittest” is the law 
of the jungle. Christianity’s job is to make 
the unfit “fit,” and that involves not 
merely salvaging the victims of jungle 
violence but transforming the jungle. Or, 
adopting a metaphor from the parable, the 
road to Jericho must be cleaned up and 
made safe for everybody except the man 
who is himself a menace to everybody 
else. And even he must be transformed 
or he will promptly proceed to make an- 
other jungle or spoil another road. 

The great problems that agitate society 
to-day and threaten the world with ruin 
can be solved only in the light of this 
fundamental Christian principle which was 
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cast in a different phrase by a contempo- 
rary disciple of Jesus when he said, “Let 
no man seek his own, but every man 
another’s wealth.” Every other recipe has 
been tested out and every one has failed. 
The oldest and most frequently tried nos- 
trum is Force, based on the doctrine that 
“Might makes right.” But might doesn’t 
make right unless might is right. Mere 
force in itself is a failure whether it is 
applied in a political war between nations 
or in an industrial war between capital 
and labor, for the reason that the defeated 
party in any kind of struggle emerges in 
a spirit of resentment and bitterness deter- 
mined to try the issue over again at the 
first opportunity. Take the case of a 
strike, for example. If labor wins, it feels 
emboldened by success to repeat the 
process at the next favorable moment. 
If capital wins, it takes courage by reason 
of its victory to refuse the next demand 
of labor and thus precipitates another 
battle. Neither side is ultimately satis- 
fied, and until both sides are, we shall 
never settle an industrial or international 
dispute on the basis of contention. 
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Some people pin their faith to Law as 
the true solution of the world’s problems. 
But mere law in itself, like force, must 
fail. There never were so many laws on 
the statute books as now, and there never 
was so much crime. Every judge knows 
that crime is alarmingly on the increase. 
Homicide is a small risk for a man and is 
a comparatively safe indulgence for a 
woman. A prominent jurist has declared 
that it is practically impossible to get a 
jury to convict a pretty woman. In 1904 
two candidates ran for president on the 
issue of law as a cure for economic ills. 
Alton B. Parker said in substance, ‘“Indus- 
trial problems must be solved by law, 
but the common law is sufficient.”” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt replied in substance, ‘“Law 
will do it, but not the common law. We 
must have statutes and more of them.” 
Both agreed that law of some sort was the 
remedy. People who resort to litigation do 
not desire justice, what they want is a 
verdict. Other things being equal, the side 
which has the better lawyer is the side 
which gets the verdict, and as the best 
of anything is usually the most expensive 
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the rich litigant possesses an immeasurable 
advantage over the poor one, so that no 
matter how impartial the law itself may 
be, its practical administration almost 
necessarily makes it a rich man’s game. 
Thus law, like force, breeds arrogance on 
one side and discontent on the other. No 
remedy or victory that fails in justice and 
mercy will ever prove a permanent cure for 
social ills or tranquillize the human heart. 
Others see in the CuurcH and the BIBLE 
a sort of combined constabulary and de- 
partment of public highways to make the 
road to Jericho safe for the unprotected 
traveler. But the churches are empty while 
the moving picture theaters are crowded 
at ten to fifty cents admission. The man 
who drops a penny in the contribution box 
on Sunday will spend dollars seven nights 
in the week to see a salacious play. The 
devil can quote Scripture and the atheist 
knows his Bible better than the preacher. 
Every organized iniquity in the last three 
hundred years has been defended by quo- 
tations from the Bible. You can support 
and prove anything by arguments derived 
from isolated texts. The Bible was used 
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in this fashion to defend polygamy, slavery 
and the liquor traffic. It was a false and 
specious plea, of course, but it carried con- 
viction in its day. 

Still others place whole or partial reli- 
ance in PHILANTHROPY. “Eliminate pov- 
erty,” they tell us, “and you will cure 
both sin and crime.”” Here again we have 
a similar futility, for in itself philanthropy 
is apt to prove not the help that helps 
but the help that hinders. That is largely 
because the philanthropist too often gives 
only his dollars and not himself. In 
England they used to have a famous sys- 
tem of local poor relief which was intended 
to abolish poverty by providing for those 
who were unable to provide for them- 
selves. But it aggravated the very thing 
it sought to cure, for the prospective 
beneficiaries of the system instead of prac- 
ticing thrift and economy went about the 
country singing 


“Hang trouble, cast away care, 
The parish is sure to find us.” 


“There is no darkness but ignorance,” 
said Shakespeare. Perhaps EpucaTion is 
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the world’s panacea. But the inherent 
limitations which rule out force, law, con- 
ventional religion, and philanthropy as uni- 
versal solvents likewise circumscribe the 
usefulness of education which in itself is 
devoid of redemptive power. The worst 
moral and social offenses are not the 
products of poverty and ignorance but of 
wealth and education—of the proud and 
plethoric purse, the trained mind and the 
skilled hand. No period in the world’s 
history was characterized by a greater 
intellectual curiosity and devotion to learn- 
ing than the Renaissance, and no age was 
ever more heartless and corrupt. No coun- 
try in the world’s history ever attained so 
high a standard of intellectual culture and 
technical perfection as Germany, but be- 
cause it lacked a spiritual motive the 
education of Germany, while sharpening 
her intelligence and heightening her effi- 
ciency, blinded her conscience and de- 
stroyed her soul. Education which trains 
the mind but neglects and starves the 
heart is an individual curse and a public 
menace, for the heart, not the head, is 
the well-spring of action. 
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Then if armies, courts, asylums, churches, 
schools and colleges cannot save society, 
what can save it? Only one thing—the 
spirit of the good Samaritan—first as a 
voluntary self-assumed obligation govern- 
ing the daily life of individuals, then 
inevitably as a group motive guiding the 
activities of collective individuals in busi- 
ness, politics, and religion. Jesus teaches 
in this parable that oil and wine, time and 
effort, culture, power, and wealth are all 
to be used for the good of humanity. 
When this is done physical force will be 
employed only for sanctified ends and 
might will be effective for right because 
might will be right. Courts will not merely 
administer the law but will dispense justice, 
knowledge devoted to human need. will 
become an uplifting power, the _philan- 
thropist will give himself with his money, 
and the rule of gold will become the Golden 
Rule. Love will be the impelling motive 
and service its expression in action. 


The priest and the Levite in the parable 
thought only of themselves. They recog- 
nized no obligation beyond what their 
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office required or their ritual prescribed. 
The Samaritan thought only of the man 
who had fallen among robbers. Love never 
thinks of its sacrifices and keeps no record 
of its good deeds. When told of what 
it has done it is surprised and embarrassed. 
Self-unconsciousness is the charm of the 
ideal disciple. Nature herself teaches this 
lesson. In all her realm there is no posing 
for effect, no working to be seen of men. 
Flowers bloom as fragrantly and birds sing 
as sweetly in the wilderness as in the 
garden of the millionaire. The fascination 
of childhood is its artlessness; when that 
is gone childhood is gone. A saint loses 
his saintliness when he thinks himself a 
saint. “Moses wist not that the skin of 
his face shone.”” The true Christian shines 
as unconsciously as jewels sparkle or sun- 
beams flash. 

No man can do his best work until he 
forgets himself in his work. Homer, poor 
and blind, chants his deathless epic with 
never a thought of the immortality he 
has won. Shakespeare wrote his plays 
undreaming of the tribute later generations 
would accord his genius, Hawthorne hid 
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The Scarlet Letter, not suspecting that he 
had created a masterpiece of literature. 
Kipling threw the Recessional in the waste- 
basket, counting it unworthy the occasion 
he sought to celebrate in verse. What is 
the outstanding characteristic of the right- 
eous in the Day of Judgment? Not that 
they have followed creeds, not that they 
have kept laws, not that they have achieved 
mighty works, but that they have done 
more than they knew. ‘““Then shall the 
righteous say, Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? When saw we thee a 
stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee? And 
the King shall answer . . . Inasmuch as ye 
have done it untovone of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 


WHAT PAUL SAW IN 
CHRISTIANITY 


Corinto in the time of Paul was the 
capital of the Roman province of Achaia, 
a city of four hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, about the size of Cincinnati and 
considerably smaller than Pittsburgh; the 
metropolis of Greece, at Athens was its 
temple. It was one of the greatest em- 
poriums of the Roman Empire, cosmo- 
politan, wealthy, cultured and corrupt—a 
sort of composite of New York, Paris, and 
Port Said, on a smaller scale but in their 
worst aspects. On the stage of that day 
the Corinthian was usually represented as 
drunk. The city was badly in need of a 
religious revival. 

At Athens Paul had met the philosophers 
on their own ground and had presented 
Christianity in the attractive dress of phi- 
losophy, not to parade his learning and 
dialectical skill, but because he thought he 
could best appeal to philosophers with 
philosophy. But he had failed. Coming 
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to Corinth, where philosophy was scarcely 
less the vogue as an intellectual diversion, 
he adopted a different course. Taking 
counsel with experience, he resolved to have 
nothing to do with philosophical discussion 
but to tell the simple story of the crucified 
Christ. He would present not a theory 
but a fact, not a philosophy but a Person. 
Paul was one of those preachers who are 
more concerned with conveying a real 
message to the congregation than they are 
with attracting attention to themselves or 
eliciting admiring comment on their elo- 
quence or their elocution. He was eloquent 
if not elocutionary, and quite capable of 
talking on metaphysics or on topics of the 
day with equal illumination, but he was 
‘determined not to know anything” among 
his people “save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” He recognized that his business 
as a preacher and missionary was to make 
men Christians, and the only way to do 
that was to present the Christian religion. 
Preachers spend too much time explaining 
how the cross of Christ ought to influence 
men instead of so presenting the cross of 
Christ that it does influence men. They 
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give labored and involved expositions of 
faith instead of so presenting the object 
of faith that faith is instinctively awak- 
ened. Christianity is not so much the 
bringing of new truth as the bringing of 
a new Person, and it is not so much what 
that Person said and taught as what he 
did that kindles the enthusiasm and the 
devotion of men. This is the line Paul 
followed at Corinth, and he was more 
successful there than he had been anywhere 
else. Corinth was the most unpromising 
town in the Roman Empire in which to 
start a church, but once started it grew 
with such rapidity that Paul had to stay 
there eighteen months before he could 
bring organization to keep pace with devel- 
opment. It goes to show how universal 
and deeply rooted is the religious instinct, 
and that with the right appeal and culti- 
vation it will respond and grow anywhere. 

Voltaire said that “man is a religious 
animal,’ and he was right. Whether he 
admits it himself or not, man is more 
interested in religion than in anything else 
except getting a living. The most acri- 
monious controversies have been religious 
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controversies, the bitterest persecutions 
have been religious persecutions, the most 
epoch-making events and movements have 
been religious events and movements. 
From the Senegambian in darkest Africa 
who worships the crude magic of the 
voodoo, to the Christian Scientist in lumi- 
nous Boston who worships an impersonal 
principle of mental hygiene, man has sought 
more or less blindly to fasten himself to 
the source of his being and to find the 
guaranty of happiness and _ betterment 
which shall round out his life to com- 
pletion. 

But Voltaire never thought more than 
one layer deep, and he probably did not 
realize how profoundly true his remark 
was. Many methods and agencies have 
been devised and employed to develop, 
promote, and satisfy man: wealth to make 
his body comfortable, education to inform 
his mind, culture to polish it, legislation 
to restrain and at the same time protect 
him, and morality to improve his conduct. 
But they all miss the ultimate mark, be- 
cause man’s essential nature is neither 
physical nor intellectual but spiritual, and 
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therefore his fundamental need is not food 
for his body nor books for his mind, but 
motive, inspiration, and sustenance for his 
heart, “for out of the heart are the issues 
of life.” And the heart of man will never 
be satisfied with anything less than the 
heart of God. Humanity’s desire and 
search are continually after God. Not for 
an elaborate system of philosophy; not for 
a rigid mathematical formula of the un- 
changing action of mechanical law: not for 
an impalpable juice or hypothetical essence 
which distributes itself throughout nature 
and inhabits a tree trunk, a gasoline tank 
and a test tube as well as a man: not for 
a vague indefinite “First Cause,” which, 
having wound up the machinery of the 
universe irretrievably fixed with it the 
destinies of man and thinks no more about 
him. You cannot worship a formula, or 
love an abstraction, or pray to an atmos- 
pheric gas. One seeks for a living God, 
a divine Personality, who answers the deep 
inquiries of the moral nature, who dis- 
closes his purposes and reveals himself 
to the consciousness of man. Away back 
in the morning twilight of history Job 
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cried out, “Oh that I knew where I might 
find him, that I might come even to his 
throne!’ The same deep-seated longing 
found utterance in the prayer of Moses: 
“IT beseech thee, show me thy glory.” 
The psalmist confesses, “My soul thirsteth 
for the living God, when shall I come and 
appear before God?’ And that longing, 
voiced by Job and Moses and David and 
echoed by millions of the human race 
since, has been the one ceaseless quest of 
the ages. It was planted in the very heart 
and nature of man, and there it must 
remain until the last terrestrial boundary 
shall be swept away, until the glass through 
which we now see darkly shall be broken 
in pieces, and we shall see face to face 
and know even as we are known. 


This was the need that Paul found at 
Corinth and it leaped to the gospel invi- 
tation. But there were two classes of 
people in Corinth to whom the gospel 
made no appeal—the Jews and the Greeks. 
We may easily recognize them in the reli- 
gious life and thinking of to-day, not by 
name as members of any distinct race or 
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nationality, but as persisting types of what- 
ever nationality, race or class, least respon- 
sive to the Christian ideal and appeal. 
Take the Jew. “For the Jews require a 
sign.” The kind of a sign they required 
was “‘a sign from heaven.” The Jews 
believed that false gods could work miracles 
but that only the true God could send a 
sign from above, and that was the sign 
they demanded. I am not going to em- 
phasize the requirement of a sign—a purely 
arbitrary method of proof—but, rather, the 
reason why it was required. The reason 
is that the Jew of that day had become 
so hide-bound and stereotyped in his reli- 
gious thinking that, as he himself admitted, 
only a sign from heaven could pry him 
loose from his prepossessions and convince 
him that Judaism as a religion was any- 
thing less than “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” At his best 
the Jew typified faith in the eternal and 
devotion to the law of righteousness. He 
was the first to discern and impart spiritual 
truth. But he had lost touch with truth 
at first hand and was altogether possessed 
by traditions about truth. His righteous- 
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of conduct and the chosen people had 
become spiritual monopolists. The He- 
brew prophets conceived Jehovah as the 
impersonation of righteousness—the Holy 
One of Israel. Jesus said, “God is love.” 
The prophets proclaimed the law of right- 
eousness and stressed the obligation of 
individual and nation to practice it. Jesus 
transformed the law from a matter of 
external application and enforcement into 
an instinct within, and vitalized the obliga- 
tion by showing the true relation between 
man who owes the obligation and God to 
whom it is due. The righteousness so 
loftily conceived by the prophets of Israel 
had degenerated into a professional and 
standardized morality in the custody of 
the scribes and the Pharisees who gave 
obligation a strictly legal measure. But 
the legal measure will not answer. “Except 
your righteousness exceed theirs,” said Jesus 
warningly. In other words, “You must 
not only do as much and as well as the 
scribes and Pharisees, but you must do 
more and better than they.” The legal 
measure is morality, the excess is Chris- 
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tianity. Christ’s teaching moves not in 
the sphere of duty but in the atmosphere 
of love which interprets and enlarges duty. 
The Jew limited God’s family to the chosen 
people. Jesus expanded it to admit the 
whole human race. The Pharisees dreamed 
of a kingdom of God visible, material, 
ostentatious, in which they themselves 
should have the chief seats in the syna- 
gogue. Jesus proclaimed a kingdom of 
God invisible, spiritual, in which service 
should be the condition and the law of 
promotion. This is why the Jews required 
a sign before they would be convinced that 
Christ was’what he claimed to be; because 
he reversed their ideas and defied and set 
at naught the traditions of the elders 
which had blinded their spiritual eyes. 
Jesus himself was the one convincing and 
permanent sign from heaven, but they 
couldn’t recognize the incarnate truth when 
it stood among them. “Unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block.” They tripped over the 
simplicity and humility of Christ’s gospel 
and it threw them down. The spiritual 
arrogance of the rabbis was the thing that 
had “queered”’ Judaism. Paul knew that 
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and was determined that Christianity 
should not share the same fate. There 
was only one way to insure the youth and 
vigor of the religion of Jesus, and that 
was by perpetual contact: with his cross. 
“We preach Christ crucified,” is the way 
Paul expressed it. 


Now take the Greek. ‘And the Greeks 
seek after wisdom.” The bent of the 
Greek mind was speculative and esthetic 
and the Greek social ideal was aristocratic. 
Greek genius chanted its immortal epics, 
wrought its masterpieces of thought in the 
academies and groves of Athens, and chis- 
eled its imperishable forms in the marble 
of Pentelicus. As in the Jew you have 
the type of mind that is above all things 
legalistic and formal, so in the Greek you 
have the type of mind that is pre-eminently 
intellectual. He brings everything to the 
test of reason, science, and history. To 
the Greek the gospel is “foolishness,”’ both 
in content and in method. In an age and 
organization stamped with the monopoly 
of caste it ignored class distinctions and 
proclaimed the brotherhood of man. It 
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proceeded upon principles which were con- 
trary to human nature and repugnant to 
human pride. It rebuked the self-suffi- 
ciency of intellect and reason and in place 
of independence demanded submission. It 
exposed and dethroned man’s great idol 
—self. And its antecedents and personnel 
were as humiliating as its character. It 
had a peasant for its founder, fishermen 
for its advocates and missionaries, and the 
poor for its congregation. It was a system 
of vast pretensions but with no apparent 
means of supporting them. It had no 
temples, no subsidies, no organization, no 
history, no literature, no art. From an 
intellectual, political, and conventional 
standpoint it was feeble and contempt- 
ible. Those who embraced it were charged 
with duties alien to human nature and 
with the practice of virtues for which 
no existing vocabulary could provide a 
name. 


But there was another group in the 
mixed congregation at Corinth which Paul 
addressed in this letter—the “called,” the 
true Christian believers—and to them the 
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gospel was a very different thing from what 
it was to the legalistic and conventional 
Jew and to the intellectual and aristocratic 
Greek; to them it was the power and the 
wisdom of God. The wisdom of the Greek 
was derived from the study of philosophy, 
history, and nature, and the power of 
Rome was derived from the exercise of 
force. In the physical world the instru- 
ment of knowledge is sight; in the spiritual 
world the instrument of knowledge is 
faith; the “called” are those who shift 
the center of life from the world which is 
seen to the world which is unseen. 

The same object appears in very differ- 
ent lights when viewed from the two angles 
of sight and faith. Take nature, for exam- 
ple. What moral meaning is there for us 
in the piracies, the rapine, the slaughter, 
that everywhere prevail in the lower forms 
of life? The strong devour the weak, the 
wild beasts gore and tear each other, the 
parasite blasts the fairest organism, the 
insidious germ lays low the towering genius 
and leaves unharmed the outlaw and the 
imbecile. 

And history is not much more than the 
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reduplication of nature. The life of na- 
tions, like the life of fish, bird, and beast, 
exhibits for the most part the fierce and 
primitive struggle of tooth and claw; of 
clashing interests, of covetous desires, of 
ruthless ambitions. Some nations rise to 
superior heights, but apparently only to 
be hurled down by the very triumph they 
achieve which, like the fatal image of 
Frankenstein, turns upon its creator to 
rend and destroy him. Civilization carries 
within itself the seeds of death, and the 
nation that climbs the highest falls the 
lowest. 

Take man himself, and he seems to be 
subject no less than the brute creation to 
the harsh dominion of animal needs; uncer- 
tain of life, the prey of accident, blest with 
neither health nor fortune, defeated in his 
aspirations, the victim of unreachable forces 
that make sport and mockery of his hopes. 

It may be that these things are only 
the reflection of our own ignorance, but 
as we see them they point neither to good- 
ness nor wisdom. A purely inductive, log- 
ical study of the facts of nature, history 
and human life without faith in something 
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above and beyond and superior to them 
all, leads us into doubt and leaves us in 
despair. Christianity alone provides the 
ground for this faith. Not that Chris- 
tianity removes any of these intellectual 
difficulties which bewilder and oppress us 
when confronted with the darker phases of 
life, for it does not. I do not believe we 
shall ever in this world arrive at any satis- 
factory interpretation of God’s methods 
in the universe. Their mystery and im- 
penetrability deepen and the conviction 
strengthens that his thoughts are not as 
our thoughts nor his ways as our ways. 


“He hides himself so wondrously, 
As though there were no God; 
He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad.” 


But Christianity outflanks these doubts 
and difficulties of the mind by a revelation 
of God addressed to the heart which makes 
it possible to love and trust him notwith- 
standing the mystery of his providence. 
The great significance, the supreme value 
of Christian revelation lies not in its con- 
tribution to ethics or theology, though it 
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has made the highest and best contribu- 
tions to both, but in this—that back of 
the calamity and desolation of nature, the 
aimlessness of history, the vicissitude and 
tragedy of our own lives, it reveals God 
as the almighty Friend, the divine Father, 
the Leader and Exemplar in self-sacrifice. 
For “in this was manifested the love of 
God toward us, because that God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him.” God has always 
revealed himself to men in the “Light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” Not fully, not completely, for 
the light has been of varying candle power 
and the walls of consciousness have some- 
times been impervious to its rays; but in 
a form and to a degree adapted and grad- 
uated to the scale of their mental and 
spiritual capacity. And so we find among 
the great religious systems that have ap- 
peared from time to time as some towering 
moral genius has risen above the level of 
surrounding spiritual mediocrity, a concep- 
tion of religious truth sometimes uplifting, 
often narrow, but always partial, incom- 
plete, inadequate, and more or less vitiated 
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and distorted by the frailties of human 
nature and the limitations of human appre- 
hension. Age after age God manifested 
himself in symbols; in the burning bush, 
in the cloudy pillar, in the tabernacle, and 
in the Temple and liturgy of Jewish wor- 
ship. He revealed himself through holy 
prophets and inspired bards; through one 
it was the revelation of his loving-kindness, 
through another of his _ forbearance, 
through still another of his justice. But 
Jesus Christ was the culmination of thou- 
sands of years of revelation. He was not 
a revelation from God, he was the revelation 
of God; the mind and heart of the Son 
were the mind and heart of the Father. 
So that when Philip said, “Show us the 
Father,” Christ could answer with perfect, 
absolute truth, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” 


But Paul represents the gospel not only 
as wisdom but as power. To a man of 
his striking force of character the power 
of the gospel would naturally be its lead- 
ing idea. To John it might be its “sweet- 
ness and light,” its beauty, its poetry, its 
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sentiment; but to Paul the salient element 
of the gospel was its strength. 

But while representing the gospel as 
power Paul is careful to say that it is the 
power of God, not that political and mil- 
itary authority so highly desiderated by 
the Romans. Rome’s power was largely a 
destructive power, and the more destruc- 
tion it wrought the more it was feared and 
the more it was applauded. Rome built 
the temple of law, but not until she had 
first destroyed the temple of liberty. The 
gospel is a saving power. It proposes an 
empire which shall rest not upon statutes 
and force of arms, but upon the volun- 
tary submission of the human heart to 
the perfect counsels of the law of love; 
a power which shall execute not the arbi- 
trary mandates of a Cesar, but the benefi- 
cent purposes of a divine Father; a power 
which shall not crush liberty through 
coercion, but which shall expand and safe- 
guard every essential attribute of humanity 
through voluntary conformity to that per- 
fect law of God which enlarges liberty and 
conserves character because it is an ener- 
gizing as well as a saving power. 


2 
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The most potent forces are not neces- 
sarily the most obvious or the most 
boisterous. Power may exist where none 
appears, and the mightiest forces may 
manifest through the frailest forms. A 
tiny seedling dropped in the crevice of a 
rock will split a granite bowlder by the 
expansive force of vegetation. A few weeks 
ago a ship loaded with a cargo of dried 
beans collided with a steamer in the 
Pacific. The ship sprang a leak, the beans 
began to swell, the decks to bulge and the 
seams to open. Not even the thick steel 
_of the triple-riveted hulk could withstand 
the irresistible capillarity of the humble 
bean. The focused rays of a sunbeam 
may kindle inextinguishable conflagrations. 
The snowflake will melt upon your finger, 
but the engulfing drifts of a Russian winter 
routed Napoleon’s armies. So that even in 
physical nature God “hath chosen the 
weak things of the world. to confound the 
things that are mighty.” And Paul’s 
thought is that high above every other 
manifestation of divine energy, contra- 
vening and transcending all human precon- 
ceptions of what power is and how it 
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should manifest itself, rises that sublime 
parodox—the omnipotence of God, declared 
in the weakness of the cradle and the 
humiliation of the cross. For these, the 
concrete boundaries of the earthly career 
of Jesus the Christ, contain in symbolic 
import the very heart and genius of the 
Christian religion, the essential tenet of 
its faith, the abiding source of its power. 
Had God merely hung space with cor- 
uscating suns and revolving planets, he 
would have displayed his majesty and 
skill. Had he filled the world with easily 
attainable luxuries and devices for our 
happiness and comfort, he would have 
shown his benevolence. Had he commis- 
sioned prophets and priests and sent them 
for our instruction, he would have proved 
his interest and possibly would have excited 
some degree of gratitude in us. But these 
things would have required no sacrifice and 
would have involved no suffering, and had 
God done no more than that he would 
have fallen below the plane of those moral 
heroes of our own human race whose lives 
of service and sacrificial deaths attest that 
greater love to which the gospel accords 
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the highest glory. But God gave himself. 
In the fullness of his devotion the divine 
Son took upon himself the laws and lim- 
itations of the human lot, lived the perfect 
life before men, showed God’s thoughts 
and purposes toward us, came into contact 
with our sin, submitted to its outrages and 
violence, and became obedient unto death 
—even the death of the cross—that he 
might lift men up to God and reconcile, 
not God to the world, but the world to 
God. The gospel, then, is the revelation 
of God’s love, and the power of the gospel 
is the power of love to inspire and perfect 
the human life. 

In all the intercourse of life, in every 
sphere of duty and labor, love is the all- 
conquering principle. We have, after all, 
just about as much influence over others 
as we have love for them. Here is a man 
who has failed in business. He is bank- 
rupt. It may be that his honor and per- 
sonal integrity are called in question. 
People say hard things about him. His 
business associates turn the cold shoulder 
and the banks refuse him credit. He is 
despondent and gloomy. He feels that the 
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world is against him and he is powerless. 
But let him once realize that there is 
sympathy for him in the warm heart of 
society, that he still has friends who have 
confidence in his future and who stand 
ready to help him, and see what a differ- 
ence it will make in his attitude and out- 
look. He rises above his discouragements 
and with renewed energy toils to regain 
his lost position. It is the power of love. 
When Franklin Pierce was President of 
the United States his bitterest enemy in 
public life was Thomas H. Benton, then 
serving a term in the House after a long 
and distinguished career in the Senate; a 
man of upright character, but as hard as 
flint, unrelenting and vindictive in his 
animosities. Nothing was too bad for Mr. 
Benton to think or say about President 
Pierce. But one night fire destroyed Sen- 
ator Benton’s residence and he and his 
invalid wife were made homeless in the 
depth of winter. The first man in the 
city of Washington to come to their relief 
was the President of the United States, 
who offered the senator and his family a 
home in the White House and told them to 
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consider it their own as long as they 
pleased. From that time on Franklin 
Pierce had no firmer friend in public life 
or private life than Thomas H. Benton. 
It was the power of love that wrought 
that transformation in the adamantine 
heart of the senator from Missouri. 

The hardest and stubbornest fact, the 
most obdurate force in all existence, is 
found in the human heart. It requires an 
immense, an omnipotent lever to stir and 
lift human nature out of itself, and nothing 
has ever been found equal to it save the 
power of love. The whole science of polit- 
ical economy is built upon the fundamental 
postulate that selfishness is the actuating 
motive of mankind. Capital exploits labor 
and labor has its knife out for capital, 
while neither of them cares a picayune 
about the rights or welfare of the consumer. 
You can invariably predict what the crowd 
will do in any conceivable situation. If it 
is angry it will jeer or kill. If there is 
only one exit in a burning theater or only 
one life boat on a sinking ship, the mob 
—not every individual in it, but the mass— 
will make for that single loophole of escape, 
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no matter who perishes. But the power 
of love so breaks the mainspring of selfish- 
ness and so transforms and regenerates 
human nature that love and not selfishness 
becomes its impelling motive, and man 
possessed by a new sympathy, inspired by 
a divine example, gives in the name of 
love his riches to the poor, like Francis 
of Assisi; his body to the flames, like that 
fireman in the blazing New York tenement; 
or like John Wesley and William Booth 
consecrates his life to the Christ ideal of 
service. 

God's own method of dealing with the 
world is to reveal his love for the world, 
and so deep and so far-reaching is that love 
that the apostle cries out, “I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Judaism was the revelation of God’s 
righteousness expressed in a code. Chris- 
tianity is the revelation of God’s love 
expressed in his sacrifice. The law made 
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cumference. “Whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely,” is the all-embracing 
invitation of Christianity. For Christ, who 
came as a Jew, removed the periphery 
from the circle which encompassed the 
truth revealed to the chosen people, planted 
the cross as the universal pledge and sym- 
bol of the Father’s love in the sanctuary 
of Moses and the prophets, whence its 
radiations proceed forever without circum- 
ference and without end. The spirit of 
caste breaks down, the pride of intellect 
surrenders, and infinite love rises trium- 
phant in the all conquering power of “Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto 
them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” 


THE GOSPEL OF THE FIFTH 
EVANGELIST 


A SPEECH TO SERvicE CLUBS 


I rake it for granted that you are more 
or less familiar with the other four—if not - 
with their writings at’ least with their 
names. I recall a metrical version of the 
latter often invoked in juvenile Sunday- 
school days when wrestling with the se- 
quence of biblical authorship. 


‘Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on.” 


It is a fair presumption that Matthew 
wrote for the Jew; Mark for the busy man 
who wanted a short, concise account of 
what is was all about; Luke for the reader 
who desired more detail than Mark fur- 
nished; and John for the idealistically 
inclined whether Jew or Gentile, busy or 
with time to spare. The first three related 
what happened on the outside. The fourth 
told what happened on the inside. The 
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fifth evangelist transmutes into practice the 
precepts of the other four. He addresses 
Jew, Christian and agnostic, pragmatist 
and idealist. He makes application in a 
world two thousand years older, more 
complex and interdependent in its structure 
and organization, more exacting in its 
requirements than in the days of his pre- 
decessors. He appeals to the entire human 
family which was subdivided for purposes 
of homiletical address by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. He is closely related to 
James, who said, “Faith without works is 
dead.” He speaks a language all can 
understand, he bears a message all can 
comprehend, he stimulates a service all 
can render, he infuses a spirit all can share. 

The medium of the fifth evangelist’s 
gospel is the club. Now the oldest club 
we know anything about is the war club, 
a forcibly persuasive instrument whose 
objective was the human skull. A crude 
art combining the decorative and_ utili- 
tarian later studded its head with brass 
nails to the enhancement of its beauty and 
the heightened efficiency of its impact. 
Science has modified the form but without 
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attenuating the essence of this primitive 
weapon. Machine gun and big Bertha are 
larger, heavier, more powerful, but they 
are made of the same deadly stuff—sus- 
picion, envy, greed and hatred—and used 
for the same soul-blasting ends. The war 
club has never been a successful pacifier in 
any kind of contest—not even in the 
grossest physical senses It may have set- 
tled disputes but it has never settled them 
on the merits of the question. It didn’t 
win the anthracite coal strike. The public 
won that. Both belligerents quit from the 
simple instinct of self-preservation—to save 
the industry by which they each subsisted. 

The fifth evangelist is armed with a club, 
but of a very different manufacture, aim, 
and impact. His weapon is the Service 
Club. We call it to-day Kiwanis or Rotary 
or Lions, as the case may be. Its motive 
is the spirit of the Golden Rule and its 
method is the method of helpfulness. 

It is not a mere coincidence that these 
organizations are almost literally confined 
to countries that speak the English lan- 
guage. Such ideals can become pervasive 
only where free institutions and free govern- 
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ment prevail. The reason is that voluntary 
initiative and self-determination are indis- 
pensable to good works, and good works 
are what the service club emphatically 
stands for. The original service club had 
only one member and he was a figure in 
a parable. The good Samaritan as a 
popular type could not flourish in Pales- 
tine, for it was not a free country, so he 
had to be introduced as a fictitious char- 
acter, but he emanated from Him who 
spake as never man spake and lived as 
never man lived, and whose ideals must 
eventually triumph in the world. 

The history of human association reveals 
three distinct types of fraternal union; the 
fraternity of blood based on common origin, 
the fraternity of class based on a common 
interest, and the fraternity of fellowship 
based on common sympathies and aims. 
The first is represented by ancient society 
where kinship was the only tie. ‘The 
attitude of the Greek toward the non- 
Hellenic world was one of undisguised 
contempt. Pericles, the greatest product 
of the greatest century before the Christian 
era, said, “I thank the gods that I am a 
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human being and not a beast, a man and 
not a woman, a Greek and not a bar- 
barian.”” Even as enlightened a thinker as 
Aristotle declared that nature intended the 
rest of mankind to be the slaves of the 
Greeks, and openly advocated war and 
piracy to assist nature to carry out her 
purpose. The Roman used the same word 
to designate a stranger and an enemy. 

The Middle Ages had another type of 
fraternity—the order of chivalry—where 
the connecting link was landed proprietor- 
ship and eligibility was conditioned upon 
aristocratic birth. Knighthood professed 
an attractive set of principles more or less 
scrupulously observed within its own 
charmed circle, such as courtesy, honor, 
fidelity, truthfulness, magnanimity. These 
were all very fine as far as they went, but 
they didn’t go very far. As precept and 
usage they had no application beyond the 
very limited boundaries of the privileged 
class. The members of this order recog- 
nized no obligation to extend the practices 
of chivalry to those of inferior social 
degree. 

The service club is the free type of 
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fraternal society. Personal advantage and 
social privilege are alien to its purpose 
and would be destructive to its avowed 
and self-imposed mission. The fifth evan- 
gelist is the unofficial promoter and prac- 
titioner of applied Christianity. He may 
not be in the apostolic succession but he 
labors in the apostolic spirit. The time 
was when service was an odious thing, 
stigmatized as the badge of inferiority, the 
mark of slaves and menials. Christianity 
made it noble and divine. The motto of 
the reigning house of Britain is “Ich dien.” 
The highest title of the Pope is “Servant 
of the servants of Christ.” The word has 
even caught the imagination of progressive 
business, and we have the “service station,” 
where the modern garage supplies the needs 
of the traveler. 

I have been introduced to you as an 
educator and I shall not attempt to deny 
the charge. I am a sort of department 
foreman or section boss in a certain brain 
factory where we take in the raw material 
and turn out the finished product. Some- 
times we turn it out before it is finished. 
Sydney Smith said that one reason why 
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Oxford was such a learned place was be- 
cause almost everybody who went there 
took some learning with them, while very 
few brought any away, so it just naturally 
accumulated. The college where I “pro- 
fess’”” my subject is also a very learned 
place, perhaps partly for the same reason. 
Not very long ago one of our magazines 
conducted a symposium on education to 
which Messrs. Edison, Ford, and other 
specialists in that line contributed. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion developed as 
to what education really is and what it is 
actually worth. In passing it may be 
truthfully said that much of it is worth 
very little. If schoolmasters—and school- 
mistresses too—would keep in mind that 
they are teaching persons and not subjects, 
some of the serious problems of the school 
would be solved and others would never 
appear at all. 

A noted Englishman once remarked, “It 
is wearisome to educate, it is wearisome to 
be educated, and it is wearisome to discuss 
education.” I am not going to “talk shop” 
or darken counsel with words, but one 
simple elementary fact ought to be borne 
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in mind in dealing with human relation- 
ships of any kind and on any plane. The 
world is made up of other folks. That is 
all there is to it, just “other folks.”’ Now, 
whatever else education may do, it ought 
to teach us the art of getting along with 
these other folks. There is only one way 
to get along with them and that is the 
way of mutual understanding, sympathy, 
and helpfulness. That is not primarily a 
matter of knowledge or information but of 
attitude and disposition. 

Alexander Hamilton said, “The public is 
a great beast.” There spoke the politician 
at his worst—voicing contempt for popular 
intelligence. William H. Vanderbilt said, 
“The public be damned.’ There spoke 
the financier at his worst—expressing dis- 
regard of popular rights. P. T. Barnum 
said, “The public wants to be fooled.” 
There spoke the business man at his worst 
—defending exploitation of popular needs. 
The fifth evangelist is against all this— 
against the spirit of distrust, the spirit of 
defiance, and the spirit of dishonesty. 

Two mutually hostile tendencies or forces 
have always been in conflict in the soul of 
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man and in the heart of society. They 
are egoism and altruism, the spirit of get 
and the spirit of give, the motive of selfish- 
ness and the motive of service, with the 
apparent fighting odds heavily in favor of 
the first. They may be illustrated by the 
sponge and the spring. The sponge is 
fastened to a rock, and there it sticks. 
It opens its greedy pores and sucks up as 
much of the surrounding water and micro- 
scopic organisms as it can hold. It gets 
all it can, and it keeps all it gets. The 
only way to make the sponge disgorge is 
to squeeze it, and when you have squeezed 
it empty it proceeds to suck up all it has 
lost. 

“What makes the Dead Sea dead?” 
asked a boy of his father. 

“The Dead Sea is dead, my son,” replied 
the parent, “because it is always taking 
in and never giving out.” 

The Dead Sea must be a great place for 
sponges. In society the sponge is a para- 
site, in politics a grafter, in religion a 
shirk, in finance a pirate and promoter of 
fake investments. The spring gushes from 
the hillside. It keeps nothing and gives 
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everything. The sea is the sum of its 
perpetual outpouring. Bursting from the 
creviced rock the spring trickles down the 
mountain, refreshing man and beast on 
its way, feeding the tiny rivulet and the 
swelling stream, and at last pours its 
accumulated waters into the ocean to bear 
the rich argosies of commerce to distant 
lands and marts. 

The fifth evangelist has hit the sponge 
industry hard. With the increase and ex- 
pansion of the service club we are pro- 
ducing fewer sponges and more springs, by 
substituting community co-operation and 
service for competitive struggle and indi- 
vidual selfishness through the voluntary 
acquaintance and affiliation of men of 
different vocation, party and creed in an 
organization unhampered by red tape, actu- 
ated by the spirit of fellowship and devoted 
to civic and charitable objects. It may be 
buying an orthopedic brace for a crippled 
child, or providing medical skill for a 
chronic sufferer, or stimulating civic use- 
fulness by appropriate awards, or encour- 
aging an ambitious student with a 
university scholarship. But no matter 
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what specific cause may at the moment 
enlist the interest and command the purse 
of the fifth evangelist, his response has 
nothing of the nonchalance of careless gold 
flung to the beggar or the calculating pre- 
cision of systematized professional relief, 
but, rather, the grace of self-effacement 
and the warmth of personal interest with- 
out which the ostentatious million is a 
mite, but with which the modest mite 
becomes a million, blessed with the magic 
multiplication of love. 


“Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


In this mutually antagonistic dualism 
the trouble has been that altruism is 
rather exclusively idealistic while selfishness 
is pre-eminently practical. The most 
idealistic thing in the world is religion and 
the most practical thing in the world is 
business. The Kiwanis and Rotary clubs 
combine the spirit of constructive help- 
fulness with the efficiency of business 
method. And as these serviceable organ- 
izations have their educational truth and 
value so do they possess their religious 
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significance. Not all the good people are 
in the churches—though they ought to be 
—and unfortunately no denominational 
doors swing wide enough to admit men 
of widely diverging creeds. But here 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew, and agnostic 
may meet and mingle in common sub- 
scription to the ancient standard, “What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to deal 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

Here is no ambitious program of world 
reform, no selfish competition, only a 
friendly purpose to release and stimulate 
the beneficent forces inherent in the com- 
munity. The fifth evangelist knows no 
rivalry with persons or organizations except 
the rivalry of good works. The service 
club lends a ready and generous hand to 
any agency that is engaged in human 
betterment. 

Now, this world of “other folks” abounds 
with opposites. The combination of oppo- 
site qualities both in individual make-up 
and in collective undertakings is essential 
to success everywhere. Opposites which 
are not mutually contradictory are mutually 
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necessary. Great business enterprises call 
for boldness in conception and for pru- 
dence in execution. An artist must have 
not only the faculty of design but the sense 
of color and tone. The agitator sees only 
one side, hence his usefulness is limited 
to one object—that of forcing decision. 
When that is accomplished his service is, 
at an end. Samuel Adams was marvel- 
ously effective in creating the revolutionary 
sentiment which resulted in the war for 
independence. But he was an utter failure 
in constructive statesmanship. When the 
war was over and independence realized 
he opposed the Constitution, without which 
the Revolution would have been a futile 
waste of blood and treasure. General 
McClellan could plan a battle but he 
eouldn’t fight one. Hence his military 
record lacks the splendor of achievement 
which belongs to General Grant, who could 
both plan and fight. You rarely run across 
the balanced combination of superlative 
qualities. When you do you strike a 
Michael Angelo or a Leonardo da Vinci in 
art, a Napoleon in the science of warfare, 
a Goethe in literature, a Lincoln in states- 
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manship, and a John Wesley in evangelism 
and spiritual conquest. 

We are inclined to one-sidedness by 
temperament, habit, education, surround- 
ings, laziness, and prejudice. The books 
we read, the training we receive, the occu- 
pations we follow, the experiences we meet, 
all tend to drive us in a certain way and 
inertia keeps us there. The scholar and 
the merchant view each other askance. 
The scholar thinks the merchant a Phil- 
istine and the merchant regards the scholar 
as an intellectual snob, until the scholar 
solicits the Philistine to endow a college 
or the merchant invites the highbrow to 
write a speech for him, when each develops 
for the other that species of gratitude 
which Samuel Johnson defined as “the 
expectation of benefits to come.”? We need 
to learn by actual contact how the other 
side lives, what it thinks, and particularly 
what it thinks about us. We can’t have a 
permanent settlement of hostile differences 
—that is, a mutually satisfactory adjust- 
ment which is the only possible permanent 
settlement—without good will, and we 
can’t have good will without understand- 
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ing. Sydney Smith, to whom I previously 
referred in a passing allusion to things 
academic and Oxonian, was bitterly critical 
of a certain British author. A friend said 
to him, “Sydney, why do you dislike that 
man so? You don’t even know him.” 

“I know I don’t,” replied Smith; “af I 
did, I probably wouldn’t hate him.” 

It was a happy inspiration that led the 
fifth evangelist to select the dinner hour 
as the time of meeting and the dinner 
table as the place of meeting. You would 
never get so*many around any other kind 
of table. Here is where we drop the burden 
and forget to pose. The teacher throws 
aside his classbook, the lawyer his brief, 
the merchant his ledger, the preacher his 
professional decorum. There is no better 
place to soften stiff proprieties, iron out 
misunderstandings, and become acquainted 
with opposites. Some very momentous 
questions that defied solution in debates 
and caucuses have yielded to the melting 
glow of shaded candles and the amiable 
influence of a menu card. The location 
of the national capital and the assumption 
of State debts were two convulsive issues 
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that threatened to disrupt the young repub- 
lic in the days of its early hope. Parti- 
sanship ran high and animosities seemed 
implacable. The shrewd and tactful Ham- 
ilton arranged a dinner of political opposites 
which was presided over by Jefferson, an 
artist in the amenities, and there the major 
differences were worked into a compromise 
settlement to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. If capital and labor and all 
the industrial and international elements 
of jealousy and strife could put their feet 
under a common board, the net gain to 
the world’s harmony and peace might 
prove incalculable, though the remedy 
doesn’t always seem to work with the 
domestic board where husbands and wives 
sit at opposite ends three times a day, year 
in and year out. Perhaps they too need 
a service club. 

The Rotary motto is, “He profits most 
who serves best.” The watchword of 
Kiwanis is, “We build.” They amount to 
the same thing—constructive effort for 
community betterment, in conformity with 
the divine injunction, “Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant.” 
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If you want to put across a great idea 
or purpose you’ve got to be it. It isn’t 
enough to say it or write it—you must 
hive it. Orville Wright attending a dinner 
given him by friends in Dayton, Ohio— 
not Tennessee—was criticized for not taking 
up the challenge of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution that it was Langley, and not the 
Wrights, who was the first to fly. 

“The trouble with you, Orville,” said a 
banker, “is that you are too taciturn. You 
don’t assert yourself enough. You ought 
to press-agentize more.” 

“My dear friend,” Orville Wright an- 
swered, “the best talker and the poorest 
flyer among the birds is the parrot.” 

The word made speech is oratory; the 
word made print is literature; but “the 
word made flesh” is living example. Now 
the word that counts is the last. That 
is, there is no instruction, no counsel, no 
influence, no power like human example. 
As Edgar A. Guest puts it, 


“Yd rather see a sermon than hear one any 
day, 
I'd rather one should walk with me than 
merely show the way. 
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The eye’s a better pupil and more willing 
than the ear; ! 

Fine counsel is confusing, but example’s 
clear. 

The best of all the preachers are the men 
who live their creeds, 

For to see ‘good in action’ is what every- 
body needs. 


“T’ll soon learn to do it if you let me see 

it done, 

I can watch your hands in action, but 
your tongue too fast may run. 

While the lectures you deliver may be very 
wise ald true, 

Yet I’d rather get my lesson by observing 
what you do; 

For I may misunderstand you and the 
high advice you give, 

But there’s no misunderstanding how you 
act and how you live.””! 


The gospel of the fifth evangelist uttered 
in the admonitory phrase of the first 
Christian century and addressed to the 
emulative purpose of the twentieth is sim- 
ply this: “Go thou and do likewise, for 
faith without works is dead.” 


1 From the book The Light of Faith, copyright 1926. Re- 
printed by special permission of Mr. Guest’s publishers, 
Reilly and Lee Co., Chicago. 
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